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EORGE WASHINGTON 

was born February 22d, 1732, 
in the parifh of Wathington, in 
Weftmoreland county, in the ftate 
of Virginia. His anceftors were 
poflefied ef property in England, 
near Cave, in the eaft riding of 
Yorkfhire, which they fold, and 
came over to America, in the year 
1657, and purchafed lands in king 
George’s county, Virginia. His fa- 
ther, Mr. Auguttus Wathington, 
was the fecond indefcent aftertheir 
emigration, and had a numerous 
offspring. He was poffefled of large 
property, and of diftinguifhed re- 
putation. George was his third 
fon, and the firft fruit of his fecond 
marriage. He received his educa- 
tion from a private tutor, under 
whom he acquired a knowledge of 
the Latin language fufficient for the 


ordinary purpofesoflife,his mother- 
tongue grammatically, and the ele- 
ments of mathematics, which he, 
in his rifing years, carefully impro- 
ved by practical experiments in to- 
pographical and military plans. 
When he was but ten years of age, 
his father died, and at fifteen he 
was entered a midfhipman on 
board of a Britifh fhip of war then 
{tationed on the coalt of Virginia. 
But after his baggage had been 
packed up for embarkation, the 
plan was abandoned in obedience 
to the calls of maternal affection. 
For feveral years after he quitted 
his tutor, the learning he had ac- 
quired was much improved by a 
difpofition to ftudy, and he parti- 
cularly applied himfelf to the prac- 
tical parts of furveyings a know- 
ledge of which was then, as it is 
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now, very important and neceflary 
to men of landed property in every 
part of the American continent. 
His merits in this branch of know- 
ledge, occafioned his being nomi- 
nated Surveyor to a certain diftrict 
in Virginia, an appointment rather 
creditablethan lucrative; butwhich 
afforded him advantageous oppor- 
tunities, particularly an acquain- 
tance with the country, the pro- 
perties of lands, and the fituations 
and dire€tion of creeks and rivers, 
aid it enabled him tomake a choice 
of fome valuable traéts of land for 
fubfequent purchafe. 

After his father died, the charge 
of the family devolved on his el- 
deft brother, a young man of the 
moft promifing talents; who, at 
that time, was a captain under 
admiral Vernon, in the colonial 
troops, employed in the expedi- 
tion againit Carthagena; upon 
his return, having come into the 
pofleflion of his patrimonial eftates, 
in honour of his admiral, from 
whom he had received many Civi- 
lities, he named his new manfion 
Mount-Vernon, He was afterwards 
made adjutant-general of the mili- 
tia of Virginia, but did not long 
furvive, and on his demife (not- 
with{tanding there were heirs of 
an elder branch, who poffefs a large 
fhare of the patrimony) the eldeft 
fon by the fecond marriage, inhe- 
rited the part upon which that feat 
now ftands, and a confiderable 
landed property attached to it. 

At the death of his brother, the 
vacant oflice of adjutant-general, 
was, in confequence of the encrea- 
fed population and extenfive limits 
of the colony, divided into three 


diftricts, and the future Hero of 


America, beforche wastwenty years 
| i Eee : 
of age, began his military career, by 


hy 
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an appointment to the rank of maw 
jor in that department. 

In 1753, an event occurred, 
which called his abilities into more 
active public notice. The jealou- 
fies of the French and Englith go- 
vernments were at their heighe, 
Encroachments were reported to 
have been made by the former 
from their fettlements in Canada, 
on the frontier territories of the 
Britifh colonies, along the rivers 
Ohio and de Boeuf.—Orders were 
received from England, by the 
governor and council of Virginia, 
to repel by force thefe encroach- 
ments ; in confequence of which, 
lieutenant-governor Dinwiddiedif- 
patched young major Wafhington, 
with plenary powers to afcertain 
the facts, treat with the Indians, 
and warn the French to defift from 
the inroads they were making, in 
direct violation of the treaties then 
fubfifting between the two crowns, 
This miffion he performed with 
fingular induftry, intelligence and 
addrefs. 

The appointment of major 
Wathington was deemed a cir- 
cumftance fomewhat extraordina- 
ry at that period; it was faid that 
a youth unacquainted with the en- 
larged commerce of the world, un- 
experienced in political concerns, 
appeared to be unfit to be employ- 
ed toconduét a negociation, where- 
in fubjeéts of the greateft impor- 
tance were invoived: It was very 
true that the fubje€&ts were impor- 
tant, for they fhortly after became 
the origin of a war between the 
two nations, which raged for ma- 
ny years, and extended throughout 
every part of the globe, and which 
ended in the final expulfion of 
the I’rench from the continent. 

But thofe who had formed fuch 








fuperficial notions of the major 
were in the end deceived by the 
fuccefs and abilities manifetied 
through the .whole tranfaction. 
This having been the firft effort 


of that career which has termina- | 


ted with fo much fplendor in hif- 
tory, and honour.and happinefs to 
himfelf and his country. Ic will 
be pleafing to perufe his journal, 
given in as a report of his proceed- 
ings to governor Dinwiddie on 


that occation ; it is highly illuftra-. 


tive of that activity and penetra- 
tion which have fignalized his cha- 
ra¢ter.~—On a more extenfive thea- 
tre, at a fubfequent period, we 
fhall give it to our readers from an 
authentic fource. 


Major Grorce Wassincron’s 
JOURNAL, 

Sent by the Hon. RovertT Din- 
WIDDIE, Efq. his Mayefty’s lieu- 
tenant governor, and commander 
in chief of Virginia, to the com- 
mandant of the French forces on 
the Obia. 

Wepnespay, October 31ft, 1753. 


WAS commifhoned and ap- 
pointed by the Hon. Robert 
Dinwiddie, Efq. governor, &c. of 
Virginia, to vifit and deliver a let- 
ter to the commandant of the 
French forces on the Ohio, and fet 
cut on the intended journey the 
fame day: The next, I arrived at 
Frederickfburg, and engaged Mr. 
Jacob Vanbraam, to be my French 
interpreter; and proceeded with 
him to Alexandria, where we pro- 
vided neceffaries. From.thence we 
went to Wincheller, and got bag- 
gaze, horfes, &c. and from thence 
we purfued the new road to Wills 
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Creek, where we arrived the 14th 
of November. 

Here I engaged Mr. Gift to pilot 
us out, and alfo hired four other as 
fervitors, Barnaby Currin, and 
John Mac Quire, Indian traders, 
Henry Steward, and William Jen- 
kins; and in company with thofe 
perfons, left the inhabitants the 
next day. 

The exceffive rains and vaft 
quantity of {now which had faller, 
prevented our reaching Mr. Fra- 
zier’s, an Indian trader at the 
mouth of Turtle Creek, on Mo- 
nongahela river, till Thurfday the 
22d. We were informed here, that 
exprefies had been fent a few days 
betore to the traders down the ri- 
ver, to acquaint them with the 
French general’s death, and the re- 
turn of the major part of the 
French army into winter quarters. 

‘The waters were quite impafia- 
ble, without fwimming our hortfes; 
which obliged us to get the loan 
of a canoe from Frazier, and to 
fend Barnaby Currin, and Henry 
Steward, down the Monongahela, 
with our baggage, to mect us at 
the Forks of Ohio, about 10 miles, 
there to crofs the Aligany.” 

As I got down before the canoe, 
I fpent fome time in viewing the 
rivers, and the land in the Fork; 
which I think extremely well fitu- 
ated for a fort, as it has the ab- 
folute command of both rivers. 
‘The land at the point is 20 or 25 
feet above the common furface of 
the wacer; and a coniiderable bot- 
tom of flac well-timbered land ail 
around it, very convenient for 
building: Uhe rivers are each a 
quater of a mile, or more, acrofs, 
and run here. very near at sight 
angles: Aligany bearing N. F. and 


B 


on) : ' ’ 
Che Ohio and ALigaay are the fame river. 
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Mowtongahela S. E. The former of 
thefe two is a very rapid and {wife 
running water; the other deep and 
{iill, without any perceptible fall. 

About two miles from this, on 
the South Eait fide of the river, at 
the place where the Ohio company 
intended to ereét a fort, lives Sbin- 
gifs, King of the Delawares : We 
called upon him, to invite him to 
council at the Loggs ‘Town. 

As Thad taken a good deal of 
notice yefterday of the fituation at 
the Forks, my curiolity ied me to 
examine this more particularly, 
and i think it greatly inferior, 
either for defence or advantages 3 
cfpecially the latter: Fora fort at 
the Forks would be equally weil 
fituated on the Ohio, and have the 
eatire command of the Mononga- 
hela; which runs up to our fettle- 
ments, and isextremely well defig- 
ned for water carriage, as it is of a 
deep {till nature. Befides a fort at 
the Fork might be built at a much 
lefs expenie, than at the other place. 

Nature has well contrived this 
lower place for water defence; but 
the hill whereon it mult itand being 
about a quarter of a mile in Migtii 
and then defcending gradually on 
the land fide, will ‘render it diih- 
cult and very expenfive, to make a 
fufhicient fortification there. Tlie 
whole fat upon the hill muft be 
taken in, the fide mext the defcent 
made extremely high, or elfe the 
hill itfelf cut away : Otherwife, the 
enemy may raife batteries within 

that dtftance without being expofed 
to a ingle {hot from the fort. 
shingifs attended us” to the 
Loges Lown, where we arrived 
berween tun fetting and dark, the 
25th day after! left Williamiby ri. 
W e travelled over fome extreme 


A lind of Indian Menevy : 


good and bad land, to get to this 
place. 

As foon as I came into town, I 
went to Monakatoocha (as the half 
king was out at his hunting cabbin 
on little Beaver Creek, about 16 
miles off) and informed him by 
John Davifon my Indian interpre. 
ter, that I was fent a meflenger to 
the French general; and was order. 
ed tocall upon the fachems of the 
fix nations, to acquaint them with 
it. k gave him a ftring of wampum, 
+anda twilt of tobacco, and defired 
him to fend for the half king; 
which he promifed to do by a run- 
ner in the morning, and for other 
fachems. I invited him and the 
other great men prefent, to my 
tent, where they ftay’d about an 
hour and returned. 

According to thebeft obfervations 
I could make, Mr. Giff’s new fet- 
tlement (which we pailed by) bears 
about W. N. W. 70 miles, from 
Wiils Creek; Shanapins, or the 
Forks N. by W. or N. N. W. about 
50 miles from that: and from 
thence to the Loggs Town, the 
courfe is neariy weft about 18 or 20 
miles: Sothat the whole diitance, 
as we went and computed it, 1s at 
leaflt 125 or 140 miles from our 
back talabibante. 

25th. Came to town four of ten 
Frenchmen who had deferted from 
a company at the Kufkufkas, which 
lies at the mouth of this river. I got 
the following account fron them. 
‘They were fent from New- Orleans 
with roo men, and 8 canoe loads 
of provifions to this place ; where 
they expected to have met the fame 
number of men, from the forts on 
this fide of Lake Erie, to convoy 
them and the {leres up,, who were 
not arrived when they ran oil. 


alie given as a prefent or maik ef {ricndthip. 
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I enquired into the fituation of 
the French, on the Milhéppi, their 
number, and what forts they had 
built. They informed me, tha itthere 
were four {mall f forts between New- 
Orleans and the Black-Iflands, gar- 
rifoned with about 30 or 4o men, 
and a few {mall pieces ineach: That 
at New-Orleans, whch is near the 
mouth of the Miffifippi, there are 
35 companies, of go men each, with 
a ead ftrongffor morning 8 car- 
and at the Black. 


riag guns 35 
Iflands there are feveral i companies, 
and a fort with 6 guns. ‘The Black- 


Ifiands are about 130 leagues above 

the mouth of the Ohio, which is 
about. 350 above New-Orleans. 
‘Uhey alio acquainted me, that there 
was a fmall pallifadoed fort on the 
Ohio, at the mouth of the Obaith, 
about 60 leagues from the Mifh- 
fippi. ‘The Obaifh* heads near thé 
welt end of Lake- Erie, and affords 
the communication between the 
French on Miflifippi and thofe on 
the Lakes. Thefe deferters came up 
irom the lower Shanoah Town 
with one Brown, an Indian tra- 
der, and were going to Phila- 
delphia,. 

About 3 o’clock this evening 
the half king came to town. I went 
up and invited him with Davifon, 
privately, to my tent; and defired 
him to relate fome of the particu- 
lars of his jonrney to the French 
commandant, and reception there: 
Alfo to give me an account of the 
ways and diflance. He told me, 
that the neareft and levelleft way 
was now impaflable, by reafon of 
many large mirey favannas ; that 
we mut be obliged to go by Ve- 

nango, and fhould not get to the 
near fort under five or fix nights 
fleep, good travelling. When he 


ott 
* Or Wabafh, written by the French, Ouabach. 
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went to the fort, he faid hawas 
received ina very ftern manner by 
the late commander; who atked 
him very abruptly, what he had 
come about, and to declare his bu- 
finefs: which he faid he did in the 
following {peech :— 

« Fathers, I am come to tell 
you your own {peeches; what your 
own mouths have declared. Fae . 
thers, you, in former days, fet a 
filver bafon before us, wherein 
there was the leg of a beaver, and 
defired all the nations to come 
arul eat of it; to eat in peace and 
plenty, and not to be churlifh to 
one another: And that if any fuch 
perfon fhould be found to bea dif- 
turber, I here lay down by the 
edge of the difha rod, which you 
mult feourge them with; and if I 
your father, fhould get foolifh in 
my old days, I defire you may ufe 
it upon me as well as others, 

“< Now,dathers, it is you who 
are the difturbers in this land, *by 
coming and building your towns ; 
and taking it away unknown to 
us, and by force. 

«<« Fathers, we kindled a fire a 
long time ago, ata place called 
Montreal, where we defired you to 
itay, and not to come and intrw Je 
upon our land. I now defire you 
may difpatch to that place; for be 
it known to you, fathers, that this 
is our land, and not yours. 

«< Fathers, I defire you may hear 
me in civilnefs; if not, we mutt 
handle that rod which was laid 

down for the ufe of the obitrepe- 
rous. If you had come in a peace 
able manner, like our brothers the 
Englifh, we _thould not have been 
again{t your trading with us, as 
they do; But to come, Fathers, and 
build houfes upon our land, and to 
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sande by force, is what we cannot 
ubmut to. 

Fathers, both you and the Eng- 
lifh are white, we live in a coun- 
try between ; therefore, the land 
belongs to neither one nor the 
other ; But the great Being above 
allowed it to be a place of refidence 
for us; fo fathers, I defire you to 
withdraw, as I have done our bro- 
thers the Englifh : For I will keep 
you at arms length. I lay this 
down asa trial for both, to fee 
which will have the greate{t re- 
gard to it, and that fide we will 
ftand by, and make equal tharers 
with us. Our brothers the Englifh 
have heard this, and I come now 
to tell it to you; for I am not 
afraid to difcharge you off this 
land.” 

This he faid was the fubftance 
of what he fpoke to the general, 
who made this reply. 

«Now, my child, Ihave heard 
your fpeech: You {poke firft, but 
it is my time to {peak now. Where 
is my wampum that you took away, 
with the marks of towns in it? 
This wampum I do not know, 
which you have difcharged me off 
the land with: Butyou need not put 
yourfelf to the trouble of fpeaking, 
for I will not hear you. 1am not 
afraidof flies, or mufquitoes, for In- 
dians are fuch as thofe. I tell you, 
down that river I will go, and 
build upon it, according to my 
command. If the river was block- 
ed up, | have forces fufficient to 
burft it open, and tread under my 
feet all that ftand in oppofition, 
together with their alliances; for 
my force is as the fand upon the 
fea-fhore : Therefore, here is your 
wampum, | fling it at you. Child, 


you talk foolish ; you fay this land 
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belongs to you, but there is not 
the black of my nail yours. I faw 
that land fooner than you did, be- 
fore the Shannoahs and you were 
at war: Lead was the man who 
went down and took poffeffion of 
that river: It is my land, and I will 
have it, let who will {tand up for 
or fay againft it. Pll buy and fell 
with the Englifh (mockingly.) If 
people will be rul’d by me, they 
may expect kindnefs, but not 
elfe.” 

The half king told me he had 
enquired of the general after two 
Englifhmen who were made pri- 
foners, and received this anfwer:— 

«© Child, you think it a veiy 
great hardfhip that I made prifon- 
ers of thofe two people at Venan- 
go. Don’t concern yourfelf with 
it: We took and carried them to 
Canada, to get intelligence of what 
the Englith were doing in Virgi- 
nia.” 

He informed me that they had 
built two forts, one on Lake Erie, 
and another on French Creek, 
near a {mall lake about fifteen miles 
afunder, and a large waggon-road 
between: They are both built af 
ter the fame model, but different 
in fize; that on the lake the largeft. 
He gave me a plan of them, of 
his own drawing. 

The Indians enquired very par- 
ticular after their brothers in Ca- 
rolina jail. 

They alfo afked what fort of a 
boy it was who was taken from 
the South Branch; for they were 
told by fome Indians, that a party 
of French Indians had carried a 
white boy by Kufkufka Town, to- 
wards the lakes. 

(To be Continued. ) 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES 
OF PERIODICAL PERFORMANCES. 

AN is the only animal we 

know, that poflefles the 

power of aggregate exiftence. All 
other animals may be faid to exift 
individually ; that is to fay, each 
individual, after it comes into the 
world, is directed only by its own 
inftinéts, obfervation and experi- 
ence, to purfue the mode of con- 
duct that is fuited to its mature, 
and the circumftances in which it 
finds itfelf placed. Hence it hap- 
pens, that the aggregate powers of 
any one clafs of animals remain 
without any change. Their num- 
bers may increafe or diminith ; but 
their faculties are, upon the whole, 
for ever the fame. ‘The diflinétive 
properties of the horfe, the afs, the 
elephant, the bee, and all other 
clailes of animals we know, are 
precifely the fame at the prefent 
moment as in the days of Moles 
and of Homer, and will continue 
unchanged till the end of time. 
But of man, the fame thing can- 
not be faid. Each zndividual of his 
Tpecies, like thofe of other animals, 
comes into the world, endowed 
with certain initincts and percep- 
tive faculties, which enable him 
to make obfervations, and derive 
knowledge from experience as they 
do, and from reafoning. This ex- 
perience, and the knowledge refult- 
ing from it, is not, however, in him 
confined to the individual alone— 
he is endowed with the faculty of 
communicating the knowledge he 
has individually acquired to others 
of his own fpecies, and to derive 
from them in return, the know- 
ledge that other individuals who 
fallinhis way, have in the fame 
manner acquired. ‘The young de- 
rive information from the old ; and 
thus are enabled, at their firft en- 


try into life, to fet out with" ggrea- 
ter fhare of acquired knowledge 
than any one individual of the 
human fpecies ever could have 
attained during the courfe of 
the longeft life, had he been left 
entirely to himfelf, like other ani- 
mals. He does more—the experi- 
ence of ages thus furnifhes an ac- 
cumulated ftock of knowledge for 
every fingle perfon; and the indi- 
vidual who died a thoufand years 
ago, may become the initructor of 
thofe who are born in the prefent 
time. It is this faculty of accumus 
lating knowledge in the aggregate, 
which forms the diltinétive cha- 
racter of the human {pecies, when 
compared with every other clafs of 
animals, and which has conferred 
upon man that diftinguifhed rank 
he holds in the univerie. It is this 
circumftance whivh gives to the 
man, even of the loweit intellec- 
tual powers, that marked fuperi- 
ority he holds above the moft in- 
telligent individuals of the moft 
fayacious clafs of animals in the 
world: for there is fearcely room 
to doubt, that if the moft fagacious 
animal in the order of the elephant, 
and the loweft individual, as to in- 
tellectual powers among the hu- 
man fpecics, had been left en- 
tirely to themfelves, as individuals, 
the elephant would have appeared 
to be the wifett animal of the two. 

This progreflive knowledge of 
man, confidered as an aggregate 
body, though it has never, that I 
know, been hitherto contrafted 
with that of other animals, has 
long been an object of human at- 
tention; and this {tate of advance- 
ment has been denoted by the 
name of the progrefs of human 
fociety—the advancement of man 
in civilization—the progrefs from 
rudenefs to civilization, &c.—and 
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to magftonfidered in this aggregate 
capacity, muil be referred the 
words, manners, habit, cuftom, 
fafhion, and innumerable others 
of a fimilar nature, which it is not 
neceflary here to enumerate. 

Man has been diftinguifhed as a 
focial animal; but this is, by no 
means, a diltinctive peculiarity. 
Many other animals feel the in- 
fluence of the focial principle in 
an equal, or perhaps fuperior de- 
gree to man. All the gregarious 
animals feek fociety, and fhun foli- 
tude with aa cqual folicitude as 
man; and moft of thefe, in cafes 
of danger, unite with equal ala- 
erity and firmnefs in their com-~ 
mon defence, fo as to derive, in 
this way, an aggregate power 
which they could not individually 
have pofiefied. ‘The ox, the horfe, 
the afs, do fo; the fheep even, 
though unjulty characterifed by 
naturalifts, as the moft ftupid of 
all animals, when in a ftate of na- 
ture, unite ina firm phalanx for 
common defence, and prefent an 
armed front to the enemy fo clofely 
compadhed, as to be impenetrable 
to the fox or wolf, who dare not 
atiempt a direét attack, but muft 
watch am opportunity of ftealing 
upon them, when unprepared, to 
obtain their prey. And the eco- 
nomy ef the bee, whofe joint la- 
bours difcover an aggregate effort 
of am immenfe number of indivi- 
duals, conducted with the moft un- 
cvating afliduity, perfevering in- 
duftry, and exacleit order, to- 
wards one common end, has long 
furnifhed a fubjeét of wonder and 
admiration to man, and difcovers 
a much clofer fyftem of affociation 
for mutual defence and _preferva- 
tion, than ever yet has been found 
among the human {pecies. It is 
not, therefore, by the focial prig- 
ciple that man is effentially diftin. 





guifhed from other animals; nor 
by his fagacity in calling in the aid 
of sinlsiuiedes sto add to his indivie 
dual ftrength: It is to the faculty 
of communicating ideas from one 
to another, and the accumulation 
of knowledge, that, in a courfe of 
ages, this ue ece effarily produce 7 that 
o£ owes the fu periority he 
now ‘fo. confpicuoully holds over 
all other ¢- animals on this globe; 
and "it that circumitance alone 
derives that irrefiftible power, by 
which. all the animate objects 3 in 
nature are fubjected to his fw ay 3 
and by whi ch the elements them. 
felves are made to minilter to his 
will. 

It follows from thefe premifes, 
that whatever tends to facilitate 
the communication of ideas be- 
tween man and man, mult have a 
direct tendency to exalt the hu- 
man {pecies to a higher degree of 
eminence than it could otherwife 
have attained. This, the art of 
printing has done ina con{picuous 
manner. Men are thus brought, 
as it were, to converle together, 
who could never otherwife have 
known that fuch perfons exifted 
on the globe: the knowledge that 
has been acquired in one country, 
is thus communicated te another ; 
and the accumulated experience of 
former ages, is preferved for the 
benefit of thofe thet are to come. 
But the effeGs of this art would be 
greatly circumicribed, were not 
methods contrived for diffufing 
that Rnowledge very genera lly 
among mankind; and among all 
the modes that have been devifed 
for that purpofe, no one has been 
fo effectual as that of perisdical per- 

Jormances. Periodical performances, 
therefo 3, though apparently a 
humble of writing, are in ef- 
fect the moft proper means that 
ever yet have been contrived, for 
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raifing human nature to its higheft 
degree of exaltation, and for con- 
ferring upon man a more con{pi- 
cnous degree of dignity above all 
other animals, and a more exten- 
ded power over the elements, and 
other cbicéts of nature, than he 
covld otherwife hope to obtain. 
Men of al! ranks, and of all na- 
tions, however widely disjoined 
from each ozher, may be faid to be 
brought torether here to ‘converfe 
nt their eafe, without ceremony or 
réftraint, #5 ata mafquerade,where, 
ifa propriety of drefs and expref- 
fion be obferved, nothing elfe is 
required. A man, after the fa- 
tigues of the day are over, may 
thus fit down in his elbow chair, 
and together with his wife and 
family, may be introduced, as it 
were, into a fpacious coffee-houfe, 
which is frequented by men of all 
nations, who mect together for 
their mutual entertainment and 
improvement. ‘The dead are even 
called back to their friends, and 
mix once more in focial converfe 
with thofe who have regretted 
their departure. Could a Pliny, or 
a Cicero have formed an idea of 
fech a high degree of mental in- 
dulyence, what would have been 
the raptures they would have ex- 
perienced ? ‘To them, this moft 
exalted of all entertainment was 
forbid by fate: but what they 
could never enjoy, and what Ci- 
cero would have gladly purchafed 
at the price of his beloved Tufcu- 
lum wclelf, is new offered to every 
citizen of the United States, at a 
very fmall expenfe. Let us then 
enjoy with thankfulnefs the blef- 
fines that, Heaven hath beftowed, 
and make a*proper ufe of thote dif- 
tinguifbed privilepes that the pro- 
greis ef improvement mm focicty 


' 


hack: conferred upon us; ner let 


to the general ftore, that po pre 
may -not have reafon to repr 

us for having hid our talent in the 
earth, and allowed it there to re- 
raain without improvement OF be- 
nefit to any one. 
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THE 
INDIANS; 
A TALE. 
By William Rickardfoa, profefor of 
Humanity in the Univerfiry of 
Glafgow, (Scotland ) 


ARANO, amiable in her 
forrow, fat alone by a thel- 
ving rock. She fought in folitude 
to indulge the anguith of her foul. 
She leaned on her fnowy arm. Her 
treffes flowed carelefs to the gale. 
The blooming beauty of her com- 
plexion was flufhed with weeping. 
Her blue eyes were full of tender 
anxicty. And her bofom heaved 
with repeated fighs. 
¢ When will hereturn ! the faid, 
my beloved Oneyo! The hufband 
of my affections! How I long to 
behold him! Ye waves of Onta- 
rio, convey him to his native fhore; 
reltore him to his friends, reftore 
him to my tender embrace. O 
when fhali I behold him ? When 
will the fwift canoe come bound- 
ing over the lake, and wéft the 
hero to his gladfome ifle! Yes, 
thou happy ifle? Thy rocks, thy 
rclounding glades and_ thyliforetts 
fhall then rejoice. Gladneis fhall 
be inthe village. The efders thal 
come forth to receive him. The 
@itival fhall be prepared. Ah mel 
eradventure he hath perifhed t 
Cir now expires in fome bloody 
ficli! Imperuovs tm his valour, 
and eager in the ardour of youth, 
we he ruthes on the fee, 
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and falls!" While Marano thus 
indulged her inquietude, the ve- 
nerable Ononthio wasdrawing nigh 
to confole her. He had pereeived 
the uneafinefs of her foul, and had 
followed her unobferved from the 
village. He was the father of O- 
neyo, one of the elders of the na- 
tion, revered for his wifdom, and 
beloved for his humanity. ‘Tem- 

rate in his youth, and adtive in 
his old age, he was vigorous and 
chearful. ‘The furrows on his brow 
were not thofe of anxiety, but 
of time. His gait was ftately, and 
his afpect gracious. He loved Ma- 
rano with the affection of a father. 
€ Be comforted,’ he faid ; * give 
not thy foul to defpondency. The 
great Spirit who rides in the whirl- 
wind, and{peaks from the pafling 
thandes, the father and governor 
of all things, will protect thee. 


But to merit his favour, be refign- 
ed to his will. It is impious to an- 
ticipate mifery, and render our- 
{elves unhappy before we are actu- 


ally afiliéted. Yet capricious in- 
confiitent mortals, timid at once 
and preiumptuous, tremble with 
the imaginati on of danger, and 
conipiain as if their fufferings were 
real. ‘They create miferies to them- 
felves, and arrogantly charge them 
on the Almighty. Beware, my 
daughter, beware of rebellion a- 
gindt the Almighty Spirit. If you 
repine inconfiderately, if you com- 
lain without actual caufe, you re- 
bel. hath commanded us to be 
happy, ne is ever offended with 
our difobedience ; but if we en- 
co nage groundicte anxiety, we 
difot< Oy deftroying your o 
tramq silty, you are no lefs an oft. 
my te the general fyftem of h 
mets he hath ordained, than if you 
ne peace of another. Be 
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turn loaded with the {poils of the 
Briton, and extolled by the gal- 
lant warriors of France.’ 

¢ To fee my hufband return in 
fafety,’ the replied, ‘isthe tum of 
my deiires. To fee him loaded with 
the f{poils of the Briton will be no 
addition to my joy” The Indian 
feemed aftonifhed. ¢ Have you for- 
gotten, fhe continued, © that I 
myfelf am a Briton? That i was 
carried violently from my father’s 
houfe, when the Outagami rava- 
ged our land, and carried terror to 
the gates of Albany? My parents 
perifhed. I was yet a child; but 
I remember the blocdy carna 
My brother of riper years was ref. 
cued ; but I became the prey of 
their fury. Sincd that tiene, many 
years are elapfed ; ; ye the n: ame 
of Briton, my so sm lis with 
peculiar tranfport.’ 

‘I fondly imagined,’ anfwered 
the Indian, * that you loved us. 
We named you after the manner 
of our tribe. But your affections 
are eitranged, and you languifh 
for the land of your fathers. | cal- 
led you my daughter; but, Mara- 
no, you would leave me.’ Utter- 
ing thefe words, he looked tender- 
ly upon her. | You would leave 
me,’ he repeated, and a tear rofe 
in his eye. Marano was affected. 
She clafped ius hand and preiled 
it to her rofy lips. * No, I will ne- 
ver leave thee, My heart is thine 
and my beloved Oneyo’s. I reve ne 
thee. Can I forget thy compailion? 
Can I forget the dreadful day 
when the Outagami, in an aflem- 
bly of their nation, decreed me a 
facrifice to their god Arefkoui? 
You was prefent at an embafly 
from your people. Ole yo i an tl 
bloom of early years had accompa- 
nied his father. He was befide you. 
He fighed when-he beheld me 
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weeping. Alas! I was feeble, 
friendleis, and befet with foes. 
Oneyo intreated you to relieve me. 
Your own heart was afleed, you 
interpofed in my behalf, you re- 
deemed me and called me your’s. 
Oneyo haftened to my deliverance, 
he loofened my fetters, and claf- 
ped me to his breaft. Our affec- 
tion grew with our years: You 
beheld it with kind indulgence, 
and ratified our wifhes with your 
confent. I have heard of Euro- 

an refinements, of coftly raiment 
and lofty palaces; yet to me the 
fimplicity of thefe rocks and forefts 
feems far more delightful. But if 
Oneyo returns not, I am_ undone. 
Many moons have arifen fince 
with the flower of our tribe he 
departed. The matrons are alrea- 
dy wailing for their fons.—Oneyo, 
alas! is impetuous, and the war- 
tiors of Albion are undaunted. 
The blood Of their foes has already 
tinged the Ohio; Canada trembled 
at their approach, and may ¢ve 
now have become the prize of their 
valour. Ah me! if thyon hat! 
fallen, grief will fubdue thee; I 
know the tendernefs of thine af- 
fection, it will pull thee down to 
the grave. Who then will bea 
comforter to me? Who will be 
my friend? Among a itrange peo- 
ple I have no father to protect me, 
no brother to counfel and give me 
aid.” 

Onorthio was about to reply, 
when an Indian from the village 
accofted them. He told them with 
a forrowful afpect, that the hopes 
of their tribe were blafted, for that 
fome Indians of a neighbouring 
nation, having returned from Ca- 
nada, brought certain intelligence 
of the total overthrow of their 
friends; that they had with difh- 
culty efcaped; that Oneyo =. 


feen fierce and intrepid in the heat 
of the bartle; that he was fur- 
rounded by the foe, and mutt have 
fallen a victim to their fury. 


Marano was overwhelmed, Os 
nonthio heaved a figh: But the 
haplefs condition of his daughter, 
and the defire of yielding her con- 
folation, fufpended and relieved 
his forrow. If my fon hath fal 
len, he faid, ‘he hath fallen as 
became a warrior, His praife 
fhall be preferved by his kindred, 
and deicend to pofterity in the war- 
fong. His name fhall terrify the 
European, when the chieftains of 
future times, rufhing fierce from 
their foreft, fhall furround his ha- 
bitations at midnight, and raife the 
yell of death in his ear,..Oneyo 
thal] not die unrer 


‘He fhall not,’ in§upted the 
Indian. The meffengers cf our mis- 
fortunes hovered, after the dif- 
comfiture of their allies, around 
the walls of Quebec. They furpri- 
fed a patty. of the foe; they have 
brought captives to our ifland: 
The elders of the nation are now 
affembled; they have doomed them 
a facrifice to the memory of the 
dead; and defer their execution 
only till your arrival.’ * Alas! faid 
Marano, &the facriice of a ca 
tive will afford me finall confola- 
tion. Will the death of a foe re- 
ftore life to my hufband ? Or heal 
his ghaftly wounds? Or re-animate 
his breathlefs bofom? Leave me 
to my woe. Leave me to wail on 
thefe lonely mowatains. Here 
will not long be a fojoumner. E will 
away to my love. | will meet hieh 
beyond the defarts, in fome 
ful valley where no bloody foe 
invade us. Leave me to my forrow, 
for I will not live.” She entreated 
in vain: The Indian was urgent, 
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and Ononthio feconded his foli- 
citation. 

That nation of iodsans of which 
Oneyo was a leader, inhabited an 
ifland in the lake Ontario. They 
were therefore no fooner informed 
of the death of Oneyo and of their 
brethren, than they abandoned 
themfelves to loud iaieunien: 
The matrons, with rent garments 
and we ved trefles, ran forth in- 
to tae * 1elds Dy and filled the air with 
their wailing. They then crouded 
around the captives, whom, in 
the bitternefs of their woe, they 
Joaded with keen invect:ves. The 
ellers were aflembled: The boil- 
img ¢aldron into which the vic- 
tims, after fuffering every [pecies 
of torment, were to be precipita- 
ted, w ended over a ragin 1g 
fire;, thé es, tomahawks, and 
other impiéments of cruelcy, 
exhibited in 
the prifoners, 
fetters, were conducted 
place of facrifice. 
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were 
dreadiul ar ray 5 and 
loaded with heavy 
to the 


“Wanah AT a Ment Te 
Though Marano was deeply af- 
* Shi > iveparhe ¢ » Kaede ne 
flicte d, the {crear Abd of the I lodi: ins, 
ant d the hor rid prepara itions of | (\OT- 


ture, drew her attention to the 
prifoners. She regarded them with 
an eye of pity. Their leader, in 
the prime of youth, was comely, 
vigorous, and ¢ tcanefal. The fullen- 
nefs of undaunted and indignant 
valour was pourtrayed by nature in 
his fearlefs 
ardour and invincible firmnefs fur- 
veyed the preparations of death 
with indifference, and fhot defi- 
ajnce en the ey His followers, 
though valiant, feemed incap able 
of the fame obftinate refolution ; 
sheir features betrayed fymptoms 
of difmay; but turning to their 
leader, they were {truck with his 
unfhaken boldnefs; they refumed 
their native courage, and armed 


Wea): 
eS soa 


afpe ck. ris e ye fuli of 


their minds with becoming forti. 
tude. Marano fighed. The fenfe 
of her own misfortune was for a 
moment fufpended. ‘¢ Peradven- 
eure, faid fhe in her -foul, this 
valiant youth, like Oneyo, may be 
lamented. Some tender maiden to 
whora his faith has been plighted, 
may now languifh for his return. 
Some aged parent, whofe infirmi- 
ties he rng and fupported 
may be fighing anxious at his 
fafety. Or iome orphan filter, 
he} plefs and forfaken like me, ma 
by his death be made defoiate. 
She then reflected om. her own 
condition, and on the variety of 
her misfortunes. Caried into cap- 
tivity in her early years, fhe was a 
itranger to her people, and to her 
kindred. Her hufband no lon get 
€ > pop And he who had been to 
her asa father, overcome by 
ee and calamity, was now decli- 
ning intothe grave. Yet, alive to 
compaflion, fhe w “ moved for the 
umhapp y victims. She admired the 
lagnanimity of their leader, and, 
in regarding him, fhe felt unu :fual 
emotions, and a pang that the 
could not exprefs. She longed to 
accof him. ¢ He was of her nation! 
Could the behold him perith, an 
not endeavour to fave him ! Could 
fhebehold himtort uredand soe thes 


“a tear for his fudcring !’ Meantime 


one of the elders of the nation 
made a fignal to the multitude. 
Immediate filence enfued. ‘Then, 


with a look of ftern feverity, he 
thus addreffed himfelf to the cap- 
tive! « The caldron boils, the axe 
is fharpened. Be prepared for tor- 
ture and painful death. The fpi- 
rit of the deceafed is yet among us: 
ile lingers on the mountains, or 
hovers amid the winds. He expects 
a-facrifice, and fhall not chide our 
delay.. Haye you a parent or 2 


ia 








friend? They fhall never behold 
thee. Prepare for torture and 
painful death.’ Inflict your tor- 
tures,’ he replied: ¢ my foul con- 
temns them. I have no parents to 
lament for Sidney. In Albany they 
were maflacred, maflacred by inhu- 
man Indians. I had a fitter —I loft 
her. She was carried into captivi- 
ty, and became the viclim of your 
favage I have friends; but 
they are fearlefs, for they are Bri- 
tons. Inflict your tortures; my 
foul contemns them ; but remem- 
ber, the day of vengeance fhall 
overtake you.’ 

Marano was afton: 
bany! Reft of his ia og s by the 
fword! And of a ater Suffice it 
to fay, he was her brother—Mu- 
tual was their amazement, their 

affection mutual. She fell on his 
throbbing breait. Me received her 
into his arms. His foul was foften- 
ed. Marano for a time was ipeech- 
lefs. At length weeping, and in 
broken acce: its, And have I found 
thee! A brother to {folace and 
fupport me! W! 
Wi ith fy mpathifing sidronatel Who 
will guide me throug! 1 the 
wildernefs of my forr 
will be to me asa parent! I was de- 
folate and forlorn; my foul lan- 
guifhed and was 2iflidted; but 


£ 
iury. 


1e¢ d—Of Al- 


now I will endure with patience. 
‘Then turning to the aitonithed 


y 
Pon] 
He is my brother! 
Born of the fame parents. If j 
have ever meritec your favour, 


O fave him from defiruCtion,’ They 


multitude, * 


were deeply affected. ¢ Be not 
difmayed,’ faid QOnonthio. Ue 
fpoke with the confent of the el- 
ders. ¢* Be not difmayed. The 


wee 
brother of Marano fhall be to u 
as Oneyo.’ ba 
. . % 
felf with an 


ete te reciie 
itanger, § Youks mar, 


1en addrefling him- 


air of dignity tO th e 
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loft, Marano 2 hufband, and our 
nation a gallant warrior. He was 
flain by the people of your land, 

and we were defirous of gratifying 
his fpirit before it pafles the moun- 
tains, by offering a facrifice to its 
memory. But you ate the brother 
of Marano; by her intercellion we 
have changed our delign, and 
adopt you into 7 tribe. Bea 
brother to our people, and to me 
a fon. Supply the place ofgthe 
dead ; Ky as you poilefs his va- 
lour, and fteady boldnefs, may you 
inherit his renown.’ So fayingy he 
prefented to him the Kalumet of 
peace, and.a girdle of Wampum. 

(To be Continued, ) 


(es 
REFLECTIONS ON PEACE, 
In a feries of letters to a Senate of 

the United States. 


DEAR SIR, 
BN contemplating the advanta- 
# ges which mankind derive 
rom the introdution and extene 
ion of civilization, the mind ts 
ually difpofed to admire and to 
praife that goodnefs which, with 
the bleflings of chriitianity, be- 
ftowed the difpofition to mild and 
gentle means of juftice. 

The fpirit of « Charity, which 
like the dew of heaven” it infpires, 

1as had a general tendency to the 
adoption of thofe fyftems of go 
vernment and codes of laws by 
which men obtain fecurity and 
find relicf from injuftice, more 
fafcly, than by appealing to the un- 
certain iffue of perfonal power or 
individual, itrength. “ ‘The -race 
being not’ta ee oe or the bat+ 
tle to the frong.” 

In the firft ttages of every rude 
and favage ech it appears that 
the difputes between its members 
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‘were generally determined on prin- 
ciples neither relevant to the cafe 
nor likely to eftablith juftice. In 
England as well asin France, an 
appeal to arms, a perfonal combat 
was for a confiderable time the on- 
ly criterion by which right and 
wrong was determined, or even 
truth and falfehood ettablifhed or 
believed ! 

On fimilar grounds, for none 
other could ever have originated 
the barbarous cuftom, we are to 
fuppofe that firlt and greateft evil 
to mankind, A WARRING DigPOsI- 
TION, began. 

The pleas of juftification which 
the modern manifeftoes cf civ#iz- 
ed nations generally offer, for con- 
tinuing the bleody proofs of error 
or of injuftice, are as futile as the 
flame which the purfuit is meant to 
eftablifh. 

To obtain redrefs for wrongs, 
ot reparation for injuries, real or 

retended, by a national quarrel, 
oa been found “ the feeble re- 
fource of weak minded minifters 
and wicked men, ‘fo juftify the re- 
fufal of a demanded right, to re- 
pair or defend the mittaken jealou- 
fy of national honour, to gratify 
revenge, maintain ufurped autho- 
rity, or fatisfy the ambition and 
love of fame “ the dogs of war” 
are let loofe upon mankind! How 
unlikely to produce the defigns of 
jultice! ‘The giddy iibertine or 
drunken ravifher, the liar and the 
thief, if but of rank to obtain alike 
decifion, will juitify and defend 
their deeds by the fame policy, fa 
the fame way, and with equal pro- 
priety too!!! Look at thofe na- 
tions of whom the hiftoric page re- 
jates the victories and recounts the 
conquetts! Examine the intere(t- 
ing volumes of their expeditions, 
armics, equipage, prifoners and 


te 






plunder, and then refiect like a pos 
litician, as well as a man, upon 
the confequences ! Where now is the 
fame of conquering Rome? of 
proud Carthage; of Athens? Where 
is the fading fame of the conquer- 
ing nations of Europe flying to at 
this moment!—To every {pot 
where induftry or freedom can 
find a refuge —where the Olive- 
branch of Peace wears a fmile, or 
the Tree of Liberty bears a bliofom ! 

The iflands of Italy were people- 
ed by fugitives from icenes of war 
and defolation. They erected the 
ftandard and fpread the fails of 
commerce among{t barren fands, 
thiftles, bogs and briars! they de- 
monf{lratedthat where peace is found 
commerce will defire ta dwell, and 
ahere there is commerce there is 
plenty. Let it then be ettablithed as 
a CREED inthe mind of every 
good man, of every Chriftian, and 
of every politician and patriot too, 
that the Arts of peace are the fafeft, 
the beft, the ultimate and the on- 
ly terreftial national bleilings, ur- 
der which a@ people deferve or can 
obtain, cele! rity for wifdom or fame 
for bappinefs. 

In tracing and confidering the 
progrefs of every nation of which 
hiftory records the condudt, we 
fhall find improvement to have 
been more impeded by war, than 
by every other evil or obftacle 
which the infant knowledge of 
good government mult, in early 
times, have had to encounter. ‘The 
acquilition of wealth has been dif- 
couraged from the natural flow of 
its increafe, by the ufurping and 
greedy hand of power, thereby be- 
come neceflitous and diverted from 
the channels of its general current 
through the bed of induftry, into 
courfes of more confined individu- 
al fpeculation, deception and dif 
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guile. War has, ¥ every age and 
country, from th e favage to the 
civilized ftate, not only produced 
many evils, but thofe of the great- 
eit magnitude and importance to 
tne fociety. 

It has an immediate and inevi- 
table tendency to diminilh the na- 
tional Revenue, when, at the fame 
time, it is placed moft in need of 
augmentation. Its effects on induf- 
try are not lefs injurious or left 
certain by curtailing the demand 
and confequently the reward of la- 
bor: under thofe difcouragements, 
cultivation languilhes, trade and 
commerce become enfeebled, and 
improvements ceafe ! 

But its effects on domeflic tran- 
quility, what pen can ever feebly 
paint? Memory of America re- 
wwe! **** 

Once in the hiftory of a nation 
it may happen that a caufe occurs 
to jultify, in every view, the fad 
refource of ** Hight to arms”—fuch 
was yours !| But let oblivion fponge 
up the floods of forrow which it 
caufed to flow from private fuffer- 
ing, and ftop thofe rivers of tears 
which even yet are not dried up! 
Genius of humanity! pour balm 
into thofe wounds which the 
firength of the pure{t parriotifm 
fcarce can mitigate! which no vic 
tory or fuccefs can heal ! the trum- 
pet, which announced * a routed 
enemy,” made tremble the tender 
{trings of every tie for which the 
patriot bled! the amiable Matron 
breathed the praife of thanks «¢ that 
her dear connexion was in the 
field of victory! when lo! another 
found “a truce to bury the dead!” 

Behold her then bereft of him 
for whom fhe j jas t had praifed even 
heaven itfelf i 72 vain ber [upplicat- 
ung eyes recal bim from the ground. 


* Army's addrefs to General 


ere. ft . - 
re almineton, 


Her unprotected prattlers join in 
their innocent lifpings, their tears, 
their invocations! Ais foot is heard 
no more?! hee neighbours afford 
only the too-feeling /ympathy of fel- 
hw-fuffering x7, for each has loft a 
hufband, father, brother or friend ! 
where then to them is the glory or 
the gratification of the victory ? 
Who will feed or educate their lite 
tle ones ? Who guard their infant 
growth and lead them up to men ? 
Who caution them againft the 
fnares of vice, and point out the 
paths to induttrious preferment ? 
Who form their characters, that 
‘ they may bluth whofe fathers 
were their foes ?”# 

Behold the catalogue of the flain! 
filled with the names of the beft 
citizens, the bet patriots, and the 
beft men ! thofe “ whofe eminence 
rendered their names univerfally 
know ay their influence extenfivey 
and their attachments numerous.” 
Contemplate the unprovided wi- 
dow and ~ capers virgin or- 
phan ! fd! that thought 
gave death a "The: and made it 
{mart, which elfe had fcarce been 
felt—in vain they call for ** yefter- 
day to come,” and think of all the 
dear domettic * joys departed ne- 
ver to return—Oh! how painful 
the remembrance.” 

‘The truly chriftian Bithop of 
London, elegantly fatyric, obferves 
in his poem on death, that 

‘© One murder makes a Villain, 
millions a Hero!” 

The firft lefions of our f{chools 
fhould expofe this to infancy, and 
“ imprefs upon each growing‘ 

mind” the melancholy miftake 
which hiftory has made in holding 
up acongueror to admiration, in- 
ftead of a tyrant deftroyer of the 
human race, to general abhorrences 
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In celebrating the victories and 
triumphs of men under the cha- 
racters of heroes whofe conduct 
fhould be tranfmitted with detefta- 
tion to the lateit poiterity! and the 
names of Cain and Alexander, 
Crefar, Cortes, Charles and Clive, 
be blended in one common view of 
horror! while the friends and pro- 
moters of human felicity, the 
yatriot defenders of freedom alone 
dhould be held up as objec}s of 
admiration and pfaile, as fit exam- 
ples of imitation. 

To the morals (+) of a peop le, 
it is necdlefs to obferve, that war 
has ever been deftructive 5 the 
difcipline preferved, 
the wholefome felf reftraints im- 
pofed in times of peace, accord but 
sil with the relaxed {tate of mora- 
lity current amongft a licentious 
foldiery; anarmy in time of war, 
compoied of the idle and indolent, 
who the camp for a 
place of indulgence, feck fhelrer 
from obfervaticn, or perhaps from 
juftice, and cover their worthlefi- 
nefs or offence with an uniform 
coat, nor can the utmoft vigilance 
of the beft officers, joined to the 
good difpcfition of thofe men who 
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are well inclined amongft the pris 
vateers, prevent the adoption of 
thofe habits which at the end of the 
fervice they retire with, the fubjects 
fapprehenfion and dr ead of which 
every country that has difbanded 
an army is too well convinced ({) 
All or mott of thefe evils are 
infeparable from, and proved by 
the dear pe experience of 
rery nation exilting as well as ex- 
tind, to be ‘a to WAR, 
In tracing the decline and fall of 
empires, {tates and kingdoms, we 
fhould be much more connected 
with the principal caufe than hif- 
torians and fpeculative writers ge- 
nerally are, fairly and candidly to 
impute it to that feourge and curfe 
of nations, a difpofition to WAR,, 
It is not however meant to recom- 
mend a cold, inactive and inatten- 
tive dit pofition 1 and preparation for 
even that calamity, that always to 
precated ftate of national fie 
to confider, and ree 
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of the French General 


events are productive of great cha- 
racters. They exgite the pafhons; 
invigorate individual talents; ref- 
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cue merit from undeferved obfcu- 
rity; and, fetting afide the ficti- 
tious diftinétions founded on the 
follies, rather than the conventions 
of fociety, give full play to exer- 
tion, and ample fcope to genius. 
But this fat is never more fatil- 
factorily illuftrated, than in the 
contefts connected with, and foun- 
ded on, the love of fredom, a 
principle intimately blended with 
our exiftence and our happinefs, 
and which being founded in na- 
ture, is latent in the bafeft and 
moft felfifh hearts. 

The hemifphere of Greece ex- 
hibited a galaxy of heroes, during 
her ftruggle for Yiberty, againit 
the domeitic tyrants who oppref- 
fed, and the foreign kings.who 
endeavoured to en‘lave her. The 
names and actions of Pelopidasand 
Epaminondas ; of Leonidas and A- 
gis; ef Harmodius and Ariftogi- 
ton; are familiar to every claflical 
fcholar, and lave been long dear 
to mankind. In Rome, we behold 
one Brutus arife to expel Tarquin, 
and another to puntih Czfar. ‘The 
burning hand of Scexvola appalled 
the heart of the king of Etruria ; 
and a fingle citizen, in the perfon 
of Horatius Cocles, defending a 
bridge againft a little army, {truck 
an aftonifhed enemy with terror 
and difmay. 

To recur to modern times, a 
few obfcure peafants, fuch as Tell, 
Erni, Stauffaucher, refcued Swit- 
zerland from the oppreflion of the 
haughty Houfe of Auitria, and 
eftablifhed a federal common- 
wéalth, that has lafted longer 
unaltered, than any monarchy in 
Europe. In our days, we have 
beheld a few of our own citizens 

* Franklia. + Adams, 


§ Paine. 
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ennobling, by their ftruggles, a 
memorable revolution, atchieved by 
a printer,* a fchoolmafter,+ a far- 
mer ;¢ we have often heard one of 
its authors reproached with being 
a {tay-maker;§ and the St. James’s 
Gazette actually ridiculed a man 
as a horfe-dealer,|| whofe promo- 
tion to the rank of major-general 
in the Britith fervice, it was afters 
wards forced to record. 

Similar caufes in France have 
produced nearly fimilar effects, 
and the triumphs of the monarch 
have been obliterated by thé glos 
ries of the republic. Diforganized, 
undifciplined, diflatisfied ; her ar« 
mies, at the beginning of the con- 
teft, exhibited numbers without 
valour, and enterprize without fucs 
cefs. Itcan have been no com- 
mon principle, then, that, has fore 
ced the veteran troops of Euro 
to turn pale before her freth levies, 
and the Brunfwicks, the Clere 
fayes, the Wormfers, to bend their 
filver locks to men, new to the 
fcience of war, and unknown to 
hiftory. At one time we have 
fecn Dumourier feebly oppofing 
the allies, and actually deprecating 
their efforts; at another time, in« 
vading their pofieffions, and foon 
after, flying to them for fuecour 
and protection. Jourdan, by the 
exertion of foldierly bravery alone, 
taught the enemy to refpe& his 
countrymen. Pichegru difplayed 
all the refources of a great tadti- 
cian, and directed every movement 
by the rules of art. Moreau, in 
imitation of Xenophon, acquired 
more glory by retreat, than 
others have atchieved by vidtory ; 
and Buonaparte, by uniting the 
warrior and the ftatefman in his 
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ewn perfon, has confummated the 
glory of his adopted country. 

This extraordinary man, born in 
the town of Ajaccio, in Corfica, 
in 1767, is the fon of Charles Buo- 
naparte, and Letitia Raniolini. 
His father, who was alfo a native 
of Ajaccio, was bred to the civil 
law, at Rome, and took part with 
the celebrated Paoli, in the ever- 
memorable ftruggle made by a 
handful of brave aiesdees againft 
the tyrannical efforts of Louis XV, 
and the Machiavelian {chemes of 
his minifter, Choifeul. 

In 1773, a deputation from the 
three c{tates was fent to wait on the 
king of France, and, on this occa- 
fion, Charles. Buonaparte was fe- 
leéted to reprefentthe Nobles. He 
was foon after promoied to the 
oflice of procuratore reale of Ajaccio, 
where his anceftors, fuppofed to 
have been originally from ‘lufcany, 
had been fettled nearly two hun- 
dred years. 

The family of the elder Buo- 
naparte was numerous, for he had 
feven children: four fons, and 
three daughters. 

On the death of Charles Buo- 
naparte, his friend M. de Marboeuf 
continued to patronize his family, 
and placed his fecond fon, Na 1po- 
leone, the tubject of thefe memoirs, 
at the Ecole Militaire, or Military 
Aca udemy. ‘Lhe advantages refult- 

ing from this feminary, which has 
produced more great men than any 
other in Europe, were not loft on 
oung Buonaparte; he there ap- 
plied himfelfé with equal affiduity 
and addrels, to mat RAMTEC, and 
ftudied the art of as a regular 
fcience. Born in eth midft of a 
re spublica in {tru ggie, in his native 
land, it was his good fortune to 
bur{t into manhood, at the moment 
when the country of his choice 


fhook off the chains with whick 
fhe had been manacled for centu. 
ries. ‘There was alfo fomething in 
his manners and habits that an- 
nounced him equal to the fituation 
for which he feems to have been 
deftined ; inftead of imitating the 
frivolity of the age, his mind was 
continually occupied by ufeful flu. 
dies; and: from the Lives of Plu. 
tarch, a volume of which he always 
carried in we pocket, he learned, 
at ap €arly age, to copy the man- 
nqys, and Feri the actions, of 


“antiquity. 


Wiuth this difpofition, it is but 
little wonder that he fhould have 
dedicated his life to the profeflion 
of arms. We atcordingly find 
him, while yet a boy, prefenting 
himfelf 2s a candidate for a come 
miflion in the artillery; and his 
fuccefs equalled the expectations 
of his friends, for he was the twelfth 
on the lift, out of the thirty-fix, 
who proved victorious in the con- 
teit. In confequence of this event, 
he became a lieutenant in the 
French army, and ferved as fuch 
during two or three years, in the 
regiment of La Fere. 

In 1790, General Paoli repaired 
to France, where he was honour- 
ed with a civic crown, and there 
embraced the fon of his old friend, 
who had ferved him at St. Fioren- 
ze, in 1768. ‘They met again, 
foon after, in Corfica, where Buo- 
naparte, now a captain, was elec- 
ed licutenant-colonel of a corps of 
Corfican national guards in aéti- 
vily. 

In the mean time, a fcheme was 
forming for the annexation of Cor- 
fica to the crown of England ; and 
the cabinet, in an evi hour, ac- 
ceded toa propofition which, while 
it diminiflied the wealth, has con- 
tributed but litle either to the ho- 
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nour or advantage, of this coun- 


Buonaparte had a difficult part 
fo act on this occafion; he was 
perfonally attached to Pafquale 
Paoli; he refented the treatment 
he experienced during the reign of 
the Yerrorifs, and had actually 
drawn up, with his own hand, the 
remonftrance tranfmitted by the 
Municipality of Ajaccio againft the 
decree deciaring the general an 
enemy to the commonweal 


deed, he was fuppofed to be tytsadd: 


intimately connected with him, 
that a warrant was actually iflued 
by Lacombe de St. Michel, and 
the two other commifhioners of the 
convention, to arre{ft young Buo- 
naparte! Notwithitanding this, he 
was determined to remain faithful 
to his engagements, and learning 
that the Englifh fleet, in the Me- 
diterranean, had failed for the pur- 
pole of feizing his native ifland, he 
embarked, along with his family, 
for the continent, and fettled with- 
in eighteen igagucs of ‘Loulon. 
That town, the fecond fea-port 
in France, was at this moment in 
the pofiefon of the Englith, hav- 
ing been jut feized upon by Ad- 
miral Lord Hood, who had {ubiti- 
tuted the Britifh crofs in the place 
of the three-coloured flag. The 
military talents of the young Cor- 
fican were well known to Salicetti, 
who introduced him to Barras, 
now one of the Directory, to whom 
he afforded indubitable proof of 
the fincerity of his profeilions, at 
a period when fulpicion was julti- 


fied by the moit ferious and fre- 
D 
exile of the inhabitants 
timalar to that mAict 
litruite 4 gue b. fang 


* The voluntary 
fentence on ‘Voulon 
* Que cette ville fait 


3 . 


quent defeCtions. He was accord- 
ingly advanced from the rank of 


‘chef de brigade, to that of General 


of Artillery, and directed, under 
General Dugommier, the attacks 
of the various redoubts that fur- 
rounded and ftrengthened this im- 
portant port, im which Collot 
d’Herbois foon after declared, “that 
he had feund the gallcy-flaves 
elone, faithful to the republic*!” 
It is almoft needlefs to add, chat 
‘the,energyof the French troops, 
ed to the {cientific arrangements 
of the engineers, overcame the 
zeal and refiftance of the motly 
garrifon, and reftored the key of 
the Mediterranean to France. 

It may be neceffasy; however, 
to remark, ‘that®Buonaparte, in 


1793; soul an aétive part agointt 
General Paoli and the Englith; for, 
in the courfe of that year, he ap- 
peared with a fmall armament be- 


fore Ajaccio, the tows? and citadel 
of which he fummoned, in the 
name of the Republic ; but he met 
with a formidable enemy in his 
own coufin, the brave Captain 
Mafleria, who commanded a corps 
of Corficans, during the fiege of 
Gibraltar, and had learned the 
management of red-hot fhot, under 
Lord Hearthfield. 

The conqueft of Toulon contri- 
buted not a little to raiie the credit 
of Buonaparte; and it provedequal- 
ly advantageous to his friend Bar- 
ras. That deputy had been aifo 
bred a military man, and was em- 
ployed by his colleagues on all great 
emergencies. One of thefe foon 
occurred; this was the commotion 


prevented Collot d’Herbois from paTiag a 
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among the fections of Paris, known 
by the name of the Infurreéion of 
Vendemaire. On this occafion, he 
took care to be furrounded by able 
men, among whom was General 
Buonaparte, whom he had invetted 
with the command of the artillery, 
at the fiege of ‘Toulon. ‘The fuper- 
intendence of the army was at 
this period vefted in Gentili, who 
was foon after recalled, and, luc- 
kily for the Convention, Napo- 
leone Buonaparte was, «t this cri- 
tical and decifive moment, ap- 
pointed his fuceeflor, and it is to 
the maiterly difpofitions made by 
him, that the triumph of the 
reprefentative body 1s to be prin- 
cipally aictibed. It is but juitice 
to add, that the moderation dif- 
played on this occafion was perhaps 
unequalled in the hillory of the 
civil gvars of modern times ! 

A nobler field now opened for 
the exertiofs of Buonzparte, for 
he was foon after invelted with the 
chief command of the French army 
in Italy, which, under his direc- 
tion, prepared to open the cam- 
paign of 1796. In the {pring of 
that year, we find the. Aultro- 
Sardinian army defeatcd within 
forty miles of Turin; 14,000 were 
either killed or taken priforers on 
this occation, and the cannon and 
camp equipage feized on by the 
victors. 

The battle of Lodi, fought on 
the 2rit Floreal (May roth 1796) 
nearly completed the overthrow of 
the Auftrian power in Italy, and 
added greatly to the reputation of 
the French arms. On this occafi- 
on, a battalion of grenadiers bore 
down all before them, and reached 
the bridge of Lodi, fhouting, 
“ Long live the republic!’ but 
the dreadful fire kept up by the 
enemy having ftopped their pro- 
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grefs, general Berthier, Mafina, 
Cervom, &c. ruthed forward; 
even their prefence would have 
proved ineffe€tual, had tt not been 
for the intrepidity of Buonaparte, 
who, fnatching a ftandard from 
the hand of a fubaltern, like Cxefar, 
on a fimilar occafion, placed him. 
felf in front, and animating his 
foldiers by his actions and gefticu- 
lations (for his voice was drowned 
in the noife of the cannon and 
mufketry) victory once more ar. 
ranged herfelf under the Gallic 
banners. 

After crofling the Mincio, in 
the face of the Auftrians, the 
republican army entered Verona, 
and feized on Paviae [ere a new 
and a more dreadful enemy at- 
tempted to ftop the progrefs of the 
conquerors. It was fuperitition, 
clothed in cowls and furplices, 
brandithing a poignard in one hand, 
and a crucifix in the other; but the 
{peedy punifhinent of the priefts 
and their adherents put an end to 
the infurre€tion, and thus faved 
Buonaparte and his army froma 
more imminent danger than they 
had as yet experienced, and from 
which no French army that has 
hitherto crofied the Alps, has been 
exempt. 

In the winter of 1796, General 
Buonaparte was united to Madame 
Beauharnois, a beautiful French 
woman, who had experienced a 
variety of perfecutions during the 
time of Robefpierre. Her former 
hufband had attained the rank of 
general in the fervice of the re- 
public, and had always conducted 
himfelf as a friend of liberty. On 
that memorable day, when Louis 
XVI, and his family, repaired to 
Paris, M. de Beauharnois fat as 
prefident of the National Affembly, 
and exhibited great dignity of de- 
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meanour; notwithftanding this, he 
fell a vitim to the terrorilts, who, 
joining the narrow ideas of feCtaritts 
to the ferocious character peculiar 
to themfelves, perfecuted all whole 
opinions were not exactly conform- 
able to their own ftandard. M. 


Barras, at length, luckily for her, 


extended his protection to the 
widow, who is now the wife of 
his friend. 

The campaign of 1797 opened 
under the molt aufpicious circum- 
ftances for France, as well as 
Spain, who was now in alliance 
with her ; Sardinia ated a fubor- 
dinate part under her controul ; 
Tufcany obeyed her requifitions ; 
Naples had concluded a feparate 
peace, and Rome was at her mercy. 
In this firuation, the eyes of the 
Court of Vienna, and indeed of 
all furope, were turned to the 
Archduke Charies, who was faid 
to inherit the military talents of the 
Houle of Lorraine. It was ac- 
cordingly determined, that this 
young prince fhould be appointed 
commander in chief, and that 
Buonaparte, the hero of Kehi, 
fhould oppoie the hero of Italy. 
The conteit, however, was not 
long between birth and genius; 
between a young man of illuftrious 
extraction, furrounded by flatterers, 
and educated in the corrupting 
circle of a court, and a hardy 
Corfican, brought up amidit perils, 
breathing the fpirit of the ancient 
republics ; acquainted with all the 
machinery of modern warfare, 
directing every thing under his 
own eye—whote mi(trefs was the 
commonwealth, and whofe com- 
panion was Piurarch! fuch is the 
{ummary of the political efforts and 
mattial atchievements of a general, 
who has as yet fcarcely attained the 


30th year of his age. 
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As to his perfon, Buonaparte ts 
of {mall ftature, but admirably 
proportioned. He is of a {pare 
habit of body, yet robult, and 
calculated to undergo the greateft 
fatigues. His compleaion, like 
that of all the males of fouthern 
climates, is olive; his eyes blue, 
his chin prominent, the lower part 
of his face thin, and his forehead 
fquare and projecting. ‘The beft 
portrait ever taken of him was at 
Verona, in confequence of the 
folicitations of an Englifh artift, 
who applied to him for this purpofe, 
by means of a letter from a relation, 
now in London. 

In refpect to his mind, he pof- 
fefles uncommon attainments. He 
converfes freely, and without pe- 
dantry, on allfubjeéts, and writes 
and {peaks with iluency and elo- 
quence. Above all things, he has 
attempted, and in a great meafure 
obtained, the miattery over his 
pailions. He ts abftemious at his 
meals, and was never feen, in the 
flightett degree, intoxicated; he 
poflefies many friends, but has no 
minions; and pref rves an inviclable 
fecrecy, by means of a rigorous 
filence, far better than other men 
do, by a loquacious hypocrify. 

His mother, the beautiful Letitia 
Buonaparte, is ftiil alive, as are 
alfo his two filters. ‘They were 
lately taken prifoners by an Engiith 
armed veflcl, during their paflage 
from France to Coriica, but by 
this time they are undoubtedly 
re{tored to their country and their 
friends. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY 


INSTANCE OF JUSTICE, 


Performed by the Sultan Sandjar. 


THE Eaft has feen few princes 
reign, fo renowned for equity, as 
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the fultan Sandjar,* fon of Melck- 
chahle Selgiucides, as will appear 
by the following hiftory. 

(he fultan Sandjar, after a 
bloody war, wherein he had given 
the molt ftriking proofs of valour 
and ability, entered the city of Za- 
lika in triumph, followed by his vic- 
torious army, and mét by his peo- 
ple without the walls, to tettify 
their joy for his fafe return. 

In the neighbourhood of this ci- 
ty was a cupula of a prodigious 
height, fupported by forty marble 
columns. As the troops marched 
otf at the foot of this dome, the 
fon of a poor dervife, the better 
to obferve them pafs alony, was 
mounted upon the top of it. The 
fultan pafling near this building, 
perceived fomething perched upon 
the very extremity, and, imagin- 
ing it to bea bird, had a mind, 
being expert with his bow, to thew 
his dextcrity to the people: He let 
fly an arrow with fo much force, 
that it reached the boy, and brought 
him head-long to the ground, co- 
vered with blood. What was the 
a{ftonifhment, or rather, what the 
forrow and defpair of the prince, 
when he beheld the thocking {pec- 
tacle ! he immediately quitted his 
horfe, and, throwing himfelf on 
the body of the youth, expreffed 
the deepelt grict. He tent directly 
for the child’s father, and, taking 
him by the hand, conveyed him 


* He was firnamed the fecoad 4/-xankr, 


to his tent, where he fhut himfelf 
up with the dervife alone; then 
taking a purfe of gold, and laying 
his naked fabre upon the fame ta- 
ble by it: You behold in me 
(faid he to the dervife) the mur- 
derer of your fon: I might vin- 
dicate myfelf, by affuring you that 
I did not premeditately defign to 
kill him; but my crime, by being 
involuntary, is not the lefs afflic. 
tive to you, as it loads you wich the 
heavieft calamity a father can fuf. 
fer: you know the law; if, agree. 
able to the liberty it gives, you 
permit me to commute for the 
blood of your unhappy fon, there 
is the gold ; but if, refolved to in- 
force the utmoft rigour of the law, 
you require blood for blood, be- 
hold my fabre, take away my life: 
I have taken the precaution, that 
you may have nothing to fear in 
quitting my tent.” Ah! my 
lord (cried the dervife, flinging 
himfelf at the monarch’s feet), if 
you are above the reft of mankind 
in dignity, you yet furpafs them 
more in equity. God forbid that 
I fhould raife a facrilegious hand 
againft my prince, who is the life 
and foul of his kingdom; my un- 
fortunate fon has undergone the 
melancholy lot written from the 
beginning of time in the book of 
deftiny+; your majefty is not guil- 
ty of his death; far from receiv- 
ing the price of it, I fhould efteem 








+ The Muajfelmans believe that the fate of a!l men is written in a book with indelible 
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good actions as we with. 


eharaclers, which they call the ood of Deft 
nation with &ce-will, Aufin Mor, one of ti 


inies. ‘Lo reconcile the doctrine of predefti- 
vcir mult famous do‘tors, fays, That, after 
we have made am mproper ule of our liberty, 


we lofe the power of performing fuch 


He compares our liberry toa bridle held in the rider’s hand, 


by means w hereot he turns to the right and left, as he pleates, but he no fuoner lets go 
the réins, than his horfe runs away with him, and fotlows his uatural impctuofity. The 
Arabian prov erb upon fate is, rl at, when God will execute his refolution, the fayacity 
of the wifeft men is luipended till his decrees are accomplithed. A Turki poct thus ex- 


prefles himfelt upon chis fubject? « 


When the Almighty power of God has launched 


the arrows of his decree, there is oe other dhield that can ward off the blow but obe- 


dience to his will. 
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myfelf happy, if, by the ferifice 
of my own life, I could preferve 
that of a prince, good and equita- 
ble as your majefty.”——** Your dif- 
intereitednefs (antwered the fultan, 
in aftonifhment) merits reward, 
and I appoint you governor of the 
city of Zalika. Men Who furpafs 
others in noble fentiments are born 
to command them.” : 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 
INSTANCE or GENEROSITY 
In an Egyptian. 

A Conflagration having reduced 
to afhes one of the principal mof- 
ques of Cairo, the Muflulmans im- 
puted this calamity to the hatred 
of the Chriftians; and, without 
examining whether fuch an accu- 
{ation was well founded or not, 
feveral young people ran to the 
quarter inhabited by the Chriftians, 
and fet fire to it by way of re- 
prifal. 

Such an outrage deferved the 
fevereft punifhment: the governor 
caufed the perpetrators co be ap- 
prehended ; but, as the number 
was very great, he could noc re- 
folve to doom to death fo many 
young perfons, who were hurried 
into this excefs more by paflion 
than malice. 

As many lots were thrown into 
an urn as amounted to the number 
of the culprits : fome few of thefe 
were marked, death; and all the 
others condemned the drawers to 
the correction only of rods. 

When they had all drawn their 
lots out of the fatal urn, one of 
thofe deftined to death cried out in 
a tranfport of grief, * I do not re- 
gret the lofs of life; but how will 
my parents, overwhelmed with 
forrow, and reduced to the greateft 
mifery, be able to live witout my 
afliitance.” 
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One of thofe that had efcaped 
death, replied to him that was la- 
menting his fate, “ Friend, I have 
neither father nor mother ; my life 
is of no ufe to any one; give me 
your lot, and take mine.” ‘i he 
furprifing facrifice excited the ad- 
miration of every one prefent, and 
the governor, who was foon in- 
formed of it, pardoned both the 
criminals. 





THE CKUEL 


JEALOUSY or an ARAB 
Of the Defart. 


AN Arab of the Defart became 
violently enamoured of a young 
woman who was not of his tribe. 
The law abfolutely forbade fuch an 
alliance; but his conftancy, and 
the ardour ef his paflion, furmount- 
ed this obftacle. As he was richer 
than her he was in love with, the 
parents of the woman obtained 
leave to fuperfede the general law, 
and the lover became happy, if 
happinefs can exift in a breait tor- 
mented with jealoufy. 

‘The hufband foon difcovered 
that he had a potent rival : difcon- 
tented love, fo much refembling 
hatred, perfuaded him to banith 
both himfelf and wife to the inmoft 
recefles of the defart. He fet out 
with her, and, after a journey of 
feveral days, he chofe for his refi- 
dence a place the more agreeable 
to his eyes, as it was perfectly fo- 
litary, and far remote from any 
habitation. 

Scarce had he pitched his tent, 
under which was repofing that wife 
who caufed him fo much pleafure 
and fo much pain, when he per- 
ceived at a diftance three men on 
horfeback, and among them his 
rival: inflamed with anger, he at- 
tacked. the foremoft, in foite of the 
inequality of numbers, and was 
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foon wounded in feveral places. In 
felling his life dearly, he had 
wounded his rival alfo; and, while 
his friends were aflifting him, the 
furious Arab crept into his tent; 
his wife flying to his relief; “ Die 
with me (faid he, fixing his eyes, 
full of love and fury, on her), ra- 
ther than become the prey of an 


inramous robber.” At thefe words 
he plunged his dagger into her 
breaft : their blood mingling toge- 


ther, luwed profufely arout id, and 
they expired at the fame hie in 
ficat of the ravither, who reaped 
no fruit but his wounds from his 
criminal enterprize. 


— ere 


A VIEW OF NATURE. 


FROM BUPFFON. 


NATURE is the exterior throne 
of the divine magnificence. In con- 
templating and (tudying this, man 
raifes himfelf by degrees to the 
interior throne of Omnipotence. 
Formed to adore the Creator, he 
commands all the creatures; the 
valia! of heaven, the fovereign of 
tac earth, he ennobles it, peoples 
it, “uriches it; amony living be- 
tugs he eftablilhes order, fubordi- 
nation, harmony; even Nature he 
emnocuithes, he cultivates, he ex- 
tends, he polifhes; he rids it of 

thern and the thiitle, and 
multiphes in it the grape and the 
Tol. 

If we take a view of thofe defgrt 
coalts, of thofe gloomy regions, 
hitherto uncultivated and unfre- 
guented by man, we fhall find, 
that Nature, who {limes every 
where elfe by her youth, appears 
there to be in a {tate of decripped- 
nels, ‘Lhe earth opprefied with 
weight, and furmounted with the 
wreck of its productions, become 
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decayed and corrupted, prefents 
to the eye, inftead of a flourithing 
verdure, nothing but a vaft encum. 
bered wafte. In the lower grounds 
we meet with waters ftagnated and 
fetid, for want of having chan- 
nels formed through which they 
might flow; with a foil, which, 
neither folid nor liquid, remains 
alike ufelefs to the tenants of the 
earth and of the water; with mar- 
fhes, which, covered with aquatic, 
and noifome plants, ferve only to 
nourifh venomous infects. 

In fuch favage places, what good 
herbs might be produced are fup- 
prefled by the bad ones. No where 
do we behold that beautiful turf 
which feems to form the down of 
the earth, and which announces 
its brilliant fecundity ; no where 
do we behold any track, any com- 
munication, any veftige of intel- 
ligence. Obliged to follow the 
paths of every ferocious animal, 
if he means to overtake it, and to 
be perpetually upon the watch, in 
order to prevent his falling a prey 
to it, alarmed when he hears their 
cry, and terrified at the very filence 
of his dreary folitude, may we not, 
while he turns his eyes from the 
comfortiefs objects around him, 
fuppofe fome fuch fentiments as 
the following to occur to a rational 
being. 

«s Brute Nature is hideous; and 
“it is J, Z alone, who am capable 
“‘ of rendering it agreeable. Let us 
“dry up thefe marfhes; let us 
“open channels for all thefe ftag- 
‘‘ nant waters; let us form chem 
‘into rivulets, into canals; let 
“us defltroy all thefe rank weeds, 
“ thefe withered and ulelefs trees 
“which encumber the ground. 
“« Thefe things accomplifhed, in- 
“* ftead.of the noifome productions 
‘© of the earth, of which the toad 
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« compofes his venom, the fields 
és will be adorned with the renun- 
«¢ culus and the trefoil, with every 
« »lefant and falutary ashe flocks 
“ of bounding animals will tread 
« on thefe grounds, hitherto deem- 
“ed unpailable ; ; from them will 
« chey obtain a copious fubfiitence, 
ss will they find an ever-renovating 
« pafture. Thefe new ideas let us 
ss {till farther employ, in order to 
« complete our work : the ox, fub- 
«« jected to the yoke, fhall exert all 
« his ftrength in tilling the ground, 
« which will become young again 
«by culture. By our hands will 
‘¢ a {cond nature be produced.” 
Thus cultivated, how beautiful 
is Nature! By the care of man, 
himfelf her principal ornament, 
her nobleft production, how bril- 
liant does the appear; how pom- 
poully is fhe adorned ! In multiply- 
ing himfelf, he multiplies her moft 
precious feed ; and as he becomes 
multiplied, fo does fhe feem to 
become alfo. By his art he calls 
forth into exiftence every thing 
before concealed in her bofom. 
‘Thence what a difpiay of unknown 
treafures, what a fource of new 
opulence ! All the flowers, all the 
fruits of the earth, perfected and 
multiplied to an infinity; all the 
ufeful fpecies of animals tran{por- 
ted from their native climates, 
propagated, augmented, without 
number, and the all noxious ones 
reduced, confined, banifhed ; gold, 
and iron more neceflary than gold, 
obtained from the bowels of the 
earth ; the torrents reftrained, the 
rivers directed, confined; the fea 
itfelf fubje€ted, traverfed from one 
hemifphere to the other ; the earth, 
every where acceffible, every where 
rendered as full of life as of fecun- 
dity ; the hills loaded with vines 
and with -fruits, their fummits 


: 
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crowned with ufeful trees, and 
with young forelts; the deferts 
become populous; roads opened, 
communications every where efta- 
blifhed, as fo many teitimonies 
of the force, and of the union of 
fociety: thefe, and a thoufand 
other monuments of power and 
randeur, fuiliciently demonftrate 
that Man, the ijovereign of the 
earth, has changed, has renovated 
its whole furface, and that he 
partakes in the empire of Nature. 
Yet Man reigns not but by the 
right of conqueft; nor of that 
conqueit can he preferve the ad- 
vantages, but by a fertes of cares 
perpetually renovated. If theie 
ceale, every thing lenges, every 
thing alters, every thing changes, 
every thing is refiored to the abi 
lute ‘dominion of ature. Thee 
fhe reiumes her privileges, effaces 
the works of Man, covers with 
duft and with rufi bis moil flately 
monuments, by the aid of time 
deftroys them, and him 
nothing but Teyrct and forrow for 
having loit by his tully, whac his 


i@aves 


ancellors had acquired by their 
labour. 
‘LThofe periods in which Man 


forfeits his dominion, thofe ages 
of barbarity,in which every thing 

goes to ruin, are ciways preceded 
by war, ul accompanied with 
dearth and depopulation. Man, 
who can do nothing but by num- 
bers, whofe itrength loiely flows 
from union, whoic only happinefs 
‘confifts in peace, is yet mad 
enough, by taking up arms, to 


create to him{clf mifery, to effect 
his own ruin. Excited by an 


imfatiable avidity, and blinded by 
an ambition {till more infatiable, 
the fentiments of humanity he 
renounces, all his force he direéts 
againft himéelf, in feeking to dee 
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{troy others, he, in reality, deftroys 
himfelf; and when the days of 
bloodthed, and of carnage are 
elapfed, when the mift of glory 
is difpelled, with a melancholy eye 
he beholds the earth laid wafte, 
the arts buried, nations difperfed, 
the people weakened, his plans of 
happinefs blafted, and his real 
power annihilated. 

Greist Gop! by whofe prefence 
alone Nature is fupported, and the 
harmony of the univerfe is main- 
tained ; Thou, who from whom 
thy immoveable emperial thone 
beholdeft all » + celettial {pheres 
rolling under thy feet, without 
conflict, and without confufion ; 
Phou, who from the bofom of 
repofe, re-produceft every initant 
their immenfe movements, and in 
profound tr anquilitygovernett : lone 
this infinite number of firmaments 
and of worlds; reitore at length 
reflore, peace to the troubled 
earth! At thy voice let the cla- 
mours of difcord and of war ceale 
to relound! God of bdeneficence, 
author of all beings, thy paternal 


« ‘ : 
locks embrace all the objects of 
: 


the creation; but man is the being 
of thy choice. His toul thou hait 
illuminated with a ray of thy im- 
mortal light ; ; fill up ,the meafure 
of thy goodnefs, by dittufing mto 
his heart a {park of thy love. ‘This 
divine fentiment fpread abroad over 
the earth, will unite hoitile natures. 
No longer will man dread the fight 
of man; no longer will he wield 
the defolating fword; no longer 
will the devouring flame of war 
exhautt the fource of generations, 
The human {pecies, now enfeebled, 
mutilated, nig’ 3 in its bud, will 
{pring up anew, and will encreafe, 
will multiply, without number: 


The Fick 


Man is fuppofed to f{peak. 


Nature, from being oppreffed with 
{courges,” from being {terile and 
abandoned, will prefently refume 
her sciatanl fecundity; and we, 
all-hounti iful God, we will fecond 
her, we will cultivate her, we will, 
without intermuilion, obferve her, 
in order to offer up to thee, every 
inftant of our lives, a frefh tribute 
of admiration, and of gratitude. 





DESCRIPTION 
Of the Sensations and Ipra 
Of the lirft Man (ADAM) 
On his coming into Exiftence. 
REMEMBER the moment* 
i when my ex:itence commencs 
ed. It was a moment replete with 
joy, amazement, and anxiety. [ 
neither knew what I was, where I 
was, nor from whencel came. [I 
opened my eyes;——what an increafe 
of fenfation! The light, the ce- 
leftial vault, the verdure of the 
earth, the tran{parency of the wa- 
ters, gave aviniation to my fpirits, 
and conveyed pleafures which ex- 
ceed the powers of expreilion. 

IT at farft believed that all thefe 
objects exilted within me, and 
formed a part of myfelf. When 
totally abforbed in this idea, I 
turned my eyes to the fun: his 
{plendonr overpowered me. | in- 
voluntarily dhut out the light, and 
felt a flight degree of pain. During 
this moment of darknefs, I ima- 
gined that I had loit the greateit 
part of my being. 

When reflecting, with grief 
and aftonithment, upon this great 
change, I was roufed with a variety 
of founds. The finging of birds, 
and the murmuring of the breezes, 
formed a concert, which excited 
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the moft fweet and enchanting 
emotions. I liftened long, and 
was convinced that thefe harmoni- 
ous founds exifted within me. 

Totally occupied with this new 
fpecies of exiftence, I had already 
forgot the light ; though the firit 
part of my being that I had recog- 
nized. I again, by accident, 
opened my eyes, and was delight- 
ed to find myfelf recover the pof- 
feffion of fo many brilliant objects. 
This pleafure furpafled every for- 
mer fenfation; and fufpended for 
a time the charming melody of 
found. 

I fixed my eyes ona thoufand 
objects: I foon perceived that I 
had the power of lofing and of 
recovering them ; and that I could, 
at pleafure, deftroy and renew this 
beautiful part of my exiftence. 

I could now /ee without afto- 
nifhment, and dear without anxie- 
ty; when a gensle breeze wafted 
perfumes to my vofrils. This new 
and delightful fenfation agitated 
my frame, and gave a frefh addition 
to my felf-love. I fuddenly arofe, 
and was tranf{ported by the percep- 
tion of an unknown power. 

I had made but a fingle ftep, 
when the novelty of my fituation 
rendered me immeveable. My 
furprife was extreme. I thought 
my being fled from me : the move- 
ment I had made confounded the 
objects of vifien ; the whole crea- 
tion feemed to be difordered. 

I raifed my hands to my head; 
I touched my forehead and my eyes ; 
and I felt every part of my body. 
The hand now appeared to be the 
principal organ of my exiftence. 
The perceptions affored by this 
inftrument were fo diftin& and fo 
perfect, that, for fome time, I 
attached myfelf entirely to this 
fubftantial part of ‘my being, and 


I perceived that my ideas bégan to 
aflume a confiftence and a reality, 
which 1 had _ never before experi- 
enced. Every part of my body, 
which I touched with my hand, 
reflected the fenfation, and pro- 
duced in my mind a double idea. 

By this exercife, I foon learned, 
that the faculty of feeling was exe 
panded over every part of my 
frame; and I began to recognife 
the limits of my exiftence, which 
till now feemedto be of an ime 
menfe extent. , 

I refolved to depend for infor 
mation upon this fenfe of feeling : 
it had never deceived me. I re- 
newed my motions, and walked 
with my face turned towards the 
heavens. I ftruck again{t a palme 
tree, and felt a flight degree of 
pain. Seized with terror, I ven- 
tured to lay my hand on the objet, 
and difcovered it to be a being 
diftinét. from myfelf; becaufe it 
gave me not, like touching my own 
body, a double fenfation. I turned 
from it with horror, and perceived, 
for the firft time, that there was 
fomething external, fomething 
which did not conftitute a part of 
my own exiltence. 

I now refolved to feel every ob- 
ject that I faw. I had a defire of 
touching the fun; I accordingly 
ftretched forth my hands to em- 
brace the heavens; but they mety 
without f-eling any intermediate 
object. Every experiment I made 
ferved only to increafe my aftonith- 
ment; for all objects appeared 
equally near; and it was not till 
after an infinite number of trials, 
that I learned to ule my eye as a 
guide to my hand. As the hand 
gave me ideas totally different front 
the impreflions I received by the 
eye, my fenfations were contrae 


dictory ; the judgements I formed 
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were imperfect; and my whole 
exiltence was diforder and con- 
fufion. 

Bringing near my lips a grape, 
my mouth opened, and I difco- 
vercd that I had an internal fenfe of 
finelling, which was more delicate 
and refied than that conveyed by 
the noftrils. Ina fine, I tafed the 
fruit. The novelty of the fenfation, 
and the exquifitenefs of the flavour, 
filled me with aftonifhment and 
tranfport. Jill now, I had only 
enjoyed pleafures ; but talte gave 
me an idea of voluptucufnefs. ‘The 
enjoyment was fo congenial and 
intimate, that it conveyed to me 
the notion of pofleilion or property. 
ft thought that the fubftance of the 
fruit had become part of my own ; 
and that I was endowed with the 
power of transforming bodies. 

When furveying my bady,-i 
order to afcertain its identicy, I was 
aftonifhed to find at my fade ano- 
ther form perfectly fimilar to my 
own! I conceived it to be ano- 
ther f/f. I imagined myfelf to be 
doubled. 

I ventured to lay my hands upon 
this new being. With rapture and 
aftonifhment, I ‘perceived that it 
was not myfelf, but fomething 
much more glorious and defirable : 
and I imagined that my exiftence 
was about to diflolve, and to be 
wholly transfufed into this fecond 
part of my being. 

I perceived her to be animated 
by the touch of my hand: I faw 
her catch the expreflon of my 
eyes ; and the luitre and vivacity of 
her own made anew fource of life 
thrill in my veins. I ardently with- 
ed to transfer my whole being to 
her; and this with completed my 

eniftence: for now I difcovered 
another /en/e. 
M. pe Burron, 
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4 Hiftorical View of the 
CRIMINAL LAW OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
With an Account of the Jail and Peniten- 

tiary Houfe of Philadelphia, and of 
the interior management thereof 
T was the policy, of Great-Bri- 
tain to keep the laws of the 
Colonies in unifon with thofe of the 
mother country. ‘This principle ex. 
tended not only to the regulation 
of property, but even to the crimi- 
nal code. ‘The royal charter from 
Charles Il, to William Penn, di- 
rects, That the laws of Pennfylva. 
nia * refpe€ting felonies,. fhould 
be the fame with thofe of England, 
until altered by the acts of the fu- 
ture Legiflature,” who are enjoined 
to make thefe acts © as near, as 
conveniently may be, to thofe of 
England :” and in order to prevent 
too great a departure, a duplicate 
of all acts is dire€ted to be tranf- 
mitted, once in five years, for the 
royal approbation or diffent. 


The natural tendency of this po- 
licy was to overwhelm an infant 
colony, thinly inhabited, with a 
mafs of fanguinary punifhments 
hardly endurable in an old, cor- 
rupted and populous country. But 
the Founder of the province was 
a philofopher whofe elevated migd 
rofe above the errors and prejudices 
of his age, like a mountain, whofe 
fummit is enlightened by the firft 
beams of the fun, while the plains 
are {till covered with mifts and 
darknefs. He comprehendedatonce, 
all the abfurdity of fuch a fyftem. 
In anage of religious intolerance he 
deftroys every reftraint upon the 
rights of confcience, and infured 
not merely /oleration, but abfolute 
protection, to every religion under 
heaven. He abolifhed the ancient 
oppreflions of forfexures for felf- 


murder, and deodands in all cafes | 
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of homicide. He faw the wicked- 
nefs of exterminating where it was 
pollible to reform ; and the folly 
of capital punifhments in a country 
where he hoped to eftablith purity 
of morals and innocence of man- 
ners As a philofopher he wifhed 
toextend the empire of reafon and 
humanity; and, as a leader of a 
feé&t, he might recollect that the 
infliction of death, in cold blood, 
could hardly be juftified by thofe 
who denied the lawfulnefs of de- 
fenfive war. He hattened, there- 
fore,*to prevent the operation of 
the fyftem which the charter im- 
pofed; and among the firft cares of 
his adminiftration, was that of form- 
ing afmall, concife, bur complete 
code of criminal law, fitted to the 
ftate of his new fettlement : a code 
which is animated by the pure {pi- 
rit of philanthropy, and, where we 
may difcover thofe principles of pe- 
nal law, the elucidation of which 
has given fo much celebrity to the 
philofophy of modern times. ‘The 
punifhments prefcribed in it were 
calculated to tie up the hands of 
the criminal—to reform—to repair 
the wrongs of the injured party— 
and to hold up an object of terror 
fufhcient to check a people whofe 
manners he endeavoured to fafhion 
by provifions interwoven in the 
fame fyitem. Robbery, burglary, 
arfon, rape, the crime agaiitt na- 
ture, forgery, levying war againtt 
the governor, confpiring his death, 
and other crimes, deemed fo hei- 
nious in many countries, and for 
which fo many thoufands have been 
executed in Britain, were declared 
to be no longer capital. Dhfferent 
degrees of imprifonment at hard 
labour—{tripes—fines and forfe1 
tures, were the whole compafs of 
punithment inflicted on thete offen- 
ces. Murder, “ wilful and preme- 
ditated,” is the only crime for which 
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the inflictions of death is prefcrib- 
ed; and this is declared to be en- 
acted in obedience * to the law of 
God,” as though there had not been 
any political neceflity even for this 
punithment apparent to the Legif- 
lature. Yet even here the life of 
the citizen was guarded by a provi- 
fion, that no man fhould be con- 
victed but upon the teftimony of 
two witnefles, and, by a humane 
practice, early introduced, of ftay- 
ing execution till the record of con- 
viction had been laid before the 
Executive, and full opportunity 
given to obtain a pardon of the of- 
fence or a mitigation of the punith- 
ment. 

Thefe laws were at firft tempo- 
rary, but being, at length, perma- 
nently enacted, they were tranf- 
mitted to England, for royal appro- 
bation, a8 enacted by the Charter, 
and were all, without exception, 
repealed by Queen Ann in Council. 
‘The rights of humanity, however, 
were not tamely given up: the fame 
laws were immediately re-enacted, 
and they continued until the year 
1718, and might have remained to 
this day, had not high handed mea- 


‘fures driven our anceftors into an 


adoption of the fanguinary ftatutes 
of the Mother Country. During 
this long {pace of thirty-five years, 
it does not appear that the mildnefs 
of the laws invited offences, or that 
Pennfylvania was the theatre of 
more atrocious crimes than the 
other Colonies. The judicial re- 
cords of that day are loft: but, up- 
on thofe of the legiflative or execu- 
tive departments and other public 
papers, no complaint of their in- 
ethcacy can be found; nor an 
attempt to punith thefe crimes with 
death. 

Under this policy, the province 
flourifhed: but during the boifte- 
rous adminiftration of Governor 
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were imperfect; and my whole 
exiltence was diforder and con- 
fufion. 

Bringing near my lips a grape, 
iny mouth opened, and I difco- 
vercd that I had an internal fenfe of 
Jmelling, which was more delicate 
and refined than that conveyed by 
the noftrils. Ia fine, I tafed the 
fruit. The novelty of the fenfation, 
and the exquifitenefs of the favour, 
filled me with aftonifhment and 
tranfport. Jill now, I had only 
enjoyed pleafures ; but tafte gave 
me an idea of voluptuoufnefs. ‘The 
enjoyment was fo congenial and 
intimate, that it conveyed to me 
the notion of pofleilion or property. 
I thought that the fubftance of the 
fruit had become part of my own ; 
and that I was endowed with the 
power of transforming bodies. 

When furveying my body,- in 
order to afcertain its identiiy, I was 
aftonifhed to find at my fade ano- 
ther form perfectly fimilar to my 


own! I conceived it to be ano- 
ther f/f. I imagined myfelf to be 
doubled. 


I ventured to lay my hands upon 
this new being. With rapture and 
aftonifhment, I perceived that it 
was not mylelf, but fomething 
much mote glorious and defirable : 
and I imagined that my exiftence 
was about to diflolve, and to be 
wholly transfufed into this fecond 
part of my being. 

I perceived her to be animated 
by the touch of my hand: I faw 
her catch the expreflion of my 
eyes ; and the luftre and vivacity of 
her own made anew fource of life 
thrill in my veins. I ardently with- 
ed to transfer my whole being to 
her; and this wifh completed my 
exiftence; for now I difcovered 
another /en/e. 

M. pe Burron, 
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4 Hiftorical View of the 
CRIMINAL LAW OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


With an Account of the Jail and Peniten. 
tiary Houfe of Philade!phia, and of 


the interior manarcment thereof. 


T was the policy. of Great-Bri- 
tain to keep the laws of the 
Colonies in unifon with thofe of the 
mother country. ‘This principle ex. 
tended not only to the regulation 
of property, but even to the crimi- 
nal code. ‘The royal charter from 
Charles II, to William Penn, di- 
rects, That the laws of Pennfylva. 
nia * refpe€ting felonies,. fhould 
be the fame with thofe of England, 
until altered by the acts of the fu- 
ture Legiflature,” who are enjoined 
ro make thefe acts © as near, as 
conveniently may be, to thofe of 
England :” and in order to prevent 
too great a departure, a duplicate 
of all acts is dire€ted to be tranf- 
mitted, once in five years, for the 
royal approbation or diffent. 


The natural tendency of this po- 
licy was to overwhelm an infant 
colony, thinly inhabited, with a 
mafs of fanguinary punifhments 
hardly endurable in an old, cor- 
rupted and populous country. But 
the Founder of the province was 
a philofopher whofe elevated migd 
rofe above the errors and prejudices 
of his age, like a mountain, whofe 
fummit is enlightened by the firit 
beams of the fun, while the plains 
are ftill covered with mifts and 
darknefs. He comprehendedatonce, 
all the abfurdity of fuch a fyftem. 
In anage of religious intolerance he 
deftroys every reftraint upon the 
rights of confcience, and infured 
not merely ‘oleration, but abfolute 
protection, to every religion under 
heaven. He abolifhed the ancient 
oppreflions of forfeures for felf- 
murder, and deodands in all cafes 
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of homicide. He faw the wicked- 
nefs of exterminating wkere it was 

(ible to reform; and the folly 
of capital punifhments in a country 
where he hoped to eftablifh purity 
of morals and innocence of man- 
ners. As a philofopher he wifhed 
toextend the empire of reafon and 
humanity; and, as a leader of a 
fect, he might recollect that the 
infliction of death, in cold blood, 
could hardly be juttified by thofe 
who denied the lawfulnefs of de- 
fenfive war. He haftened, there- 
fore,*to prevent the operation of 
the fyftem which the charter im- 
pofed; and among the firft cares of 
his adminiftration, was that of form- 
ing afmall, concife, bur complete 
code of criminal law, fitted to the 
ftate of his new fettlement: a code 
which is animated by the pure {pi- 
ritof philanthropy, and, where we 
may difcover thofe principles of pe- 
nal law, the elucidation of which 
has given fo much celebrity to the 
philofophy of modern times. ‘The 
punifhments prefcribed in it were 
calculated to tie up the hands of 
the criminal—to reform—to repair 
the wrongs of the injured party—— 
and to hold up an objet of terror 
fufhcient to check a people whofe 
manners he endeavoured to fathion 
by provifions interwoven in the 
fame fyitem. Robbery, burglary, 
arfon, rape, the crime againit na- 
ture, forgery, levying war againtt 
the governor, confpiring his death, 
and other crimes, deemed fo hei- 
nious in many countries, and for 
which fo many thoufands have been 
executed in Britain, were declared 
to be no longer capital. Different 
degrees of imprifomment at hard 
labour—ftripes—fines and forfei- 
tures, were the whole compafs of 
punithment inflicted on thetic offen- 
ces. Murder, “ wilful and preme- 
ditated,” is the only crime for which 
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the inflictions of death is prefcrib- 
ed; and this is declared to be en- 
acted in obedience * to the law of 
God,” as though there had not been 
any political neceflity even fur this 
punithment apparent to the Legif- 
lature. Yet even here the life of 
the citizen was guarded by a provi- 
fion, that no man fhould be con- 
victed but upon the teftimony of 
two witnefles, and, by a humane 
practice, early introduced, of ftay- 
ing execution till the record of con- 
viction had been iaid before the 
Executive, and full opportunity 
given to obtain a pardon of the of+ 
fence or a mitigation of the punith- 
ment. 

Thefe laws were‘at firft tempo- 
rary, but being, at length, perma- 
nently enacted, they were tranf- 
mitted to England, for royal appro- 
bation, as enacted by the Charter, 
and were all, without exception, 
repealed by Queen Ann in Council. 
The rights of humanity, however, 
were not tamely given up: the fam. 
laws were immediately re-enacted, 
and they continued until the year 
1718, and might have remained to 
this day, had not high handed mea- 


‘fures driven our anceftors into an 


adoption of the fanguinary ftatutes 
of the Mother Country. During 
this long fpace of thirty-five years, 
it does not appear that the mildnefs 
of the laws invited offences, or that 
Pennfylvania was the theatre of 
more atrocious crimes than the 
other Colonies. The judicial re- 
cords of that day are loft: but, up- 
on thofe of the legiflative or execu- 
tive departments and other public 
papers, no complaint of their in- 
etheacy can be found; nor any 
attempt to punith thefe crimes wi 
death. 

Under this policy, the province 
flourifhed ; but during the boifte- 
rous adminiftration of Governor 
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Gookin, a ftorm was gathering 
over it which threatened to {weep 
away not only this fyftem of laws, 
but, with it, the privileges of the 
people. The adminiftration of go- 
vernment, im all its departments, 
had, from the firft fettlement of the 
province, been conducted under the 
folemnity of an atteffation inftead of 
an oath. The laws upon this fub- 
ject were repealed in England, and, 
by an order of the Queen in Coun- 
cil, all officers and witneiles were 
obliged vo take an oath, or, in heu 
thereof, the affirmation allowed to 

uakers in England by the ftatute 
of William III, But the Ailembly 
chofe to legiflate for themfelves on 
this important fubject; and this, 
together with the refufal to adopt 


the Englith flatutes in other cafes, 


had given offence. The conduct of 


_the Aflembly, in their difputes with 


the Governor, was mifreprefent- 
ed—f{ufpicions of difaffeCtion were 
propagated—the declining health of 
the Proprietor Icft them without an 
advocate, and his neceflities threa- 


tened them with a furrender of the’ 


government into the hands of the 


.crown, 


At this moment the Quakers were 
alarmed with the profpect of poli- 
tical annihilation. It was faid, that 
the act of George I. which prchi- 
bits an affirmation in cafes of qua- 
jifications to office or in criminal 
fuits, extended to the colony and 
fuperceded the ancient laws. ‘This 
conitruction, which was advocated 
by the Governor, and tended to 
exclude the majority of the fettlers 
from all offices and even from the 
protection of the law, threw the 
whole province into confufion. The 
Governor refufed to adminiller the 
affirmation as a qualification for 
ofhice—the Judges refufed to fit in 
ériminal cales—the adminiltration 


of juftice was fufpended, and two 
atrocious murderers remained jn 
gaol three years without trial. The 
Affembly were alarmed, but the 

refolutely and forcibly ailerted the 
rights of the people: and Gookin 
wa at length re-called. 

On the acceflion of Sir William 
Keith a temporary calm cook place; 
the criminals were convicted under 
the old forms of proceeding, and exe. 
cuted agreeably to their fentence, 


A reprefentation and complaint of | 


this was made to the Crown; and 


the Aflembly were panic ftruck | 


with the intelligence. They trem. 
bled for their privileges—they were 
weary of the contelt which had fo 


long agitated them, and impatient | 
to obtain any regular adminiitration | 


of juitice coniillent with their fun- 
damental rights. 

They had been affured by the 
Governor that the beit way to fe. 
cure the favor of their Sovereign 
was to copy the laws of the Mother 


Country,—* the fum and refult of | 


the experience of ages.” The ad- 


vice was purfued—a refolution to J 


extend fuch of the Britifh penal 


{tatutes, as fuited the province, was | 
fuddenly entered into. An act for | 


this purpofe (containing a provifion 
to fecure the right of affirmation to 
duch as conicientioufly fcrupled an 


oath) was drawn up by David Lloyd, | 


the Chief Juitice, and, together 


with a petition to the Crown, was | 


pafled in a few days. 
So anxious were they to conform, 


that they not only furrendered their | 


ancient fyftem, but left it to the 
Britifh Parliament to legiflate for 
them, in future, upon this fubject: 
and fo humbled that they departed, 
in their petition, from their ufual 
ftile, and directed their Speaker to 
folicit the Vellry aud fome mem- 
bers of the Church of England te 
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join in a fimilar addrefs. The fa- 
crifice was accepted, and the pri- 
-vilege of affirmation, fo anxioufly 
defired, was confirmed by the royal 
fanction. 

Thus ended this humane expe- 
riment in legiflation, after it had 
continued in force for upwards of 
thirty years, and the fame year, 
which faw it expire, put a period 
to the life of its benevolent author. 

The royal approbation of this act 
was triumphantly announced by the 
Governor, and fuch was the fatis- 
faction of feeing its privileges fe- 
cured, that the province did not 
regret the price that it paid. 

By this act, the following offen- 
ces were declared to be gapital : 
high treafon (including all thofe 
treafons which refpect the coin) 
petit treafon, murder, robbery, bur- 
glary, rape, fodomy, buggery, ma- 
licious maiming, man-flaughter by 
ftabbing, witch-craft and conjura- 
tion, arfon,* and every other felo- 
ny (except larceny) on a fecond 


conviction. ‘The ttatute of James ° 


i. refpeting baftard children, was 
extended, in all its rigor, and the 
courts were authorized to award 
execution forthwith. 

To this lift, already too large, 
were added at fubfequent periods, 
counterfeiting amd uttering coun- 
terfeit bills of credit, counter- 
feiting any current gold or filver 
coin; andthe crime of arfon was 
extended fo as to include, the burn- 
ing of certain public buildings. All 
thefe crimes, except, perhaps, the 
impoflible one of witch-craft, were 
capital at the revolution. 

We perceive, by this detail, that 
the feverity of our criminal! law is 
an exotic plant and not the native 
growth cf Pennfylvania. It has 
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been endured, but, I believe, has 
never been a favorite. ‘The religious 
opinions of many of our citizens 
were in oppofition to it: and, as 
foon as the principles of Beccaria 
were difleminated, they found a foil 
that was prepared to receive them. 
( To be Continued. ) 








ANECDOTE 
Of the Emperor JosEru. 

YT \URING the Emperor’s voy- 
\_/J age in Italy, one of the wheels 
of his coach broke down on the 
road. With much difficulty he 
reached a poor village. On his ar- 
rival there, his Majefty got’out at 
the door of a blackfmith, and de- 
fired him to repair the damaged 
wheel without delay. « That I 
would, very willingly (replied the 
fmith) but it being holiday, all my 
men are at church: my very ap- 
prentice, who blows the bellows, 
is not at home.”—* An excellent 
method, then, prefents of warming 
one’s-felf,” replied the Emperor, 
{till preferving the incognito; and 
the great Jofeph fet about blowing 
the bellows, while the blackfmith 
forged the iron. The wheel being 
repaired, fix fols were demanded 
for the job; but the Empercr, in- 
ftead of them, put into his hands 
fix ducats. ‘The blackfmith, on fee- 
ing them, returned them to the tra- 
veller, faying, “ Sir, you have un- 
doubtedly made a miftake, owing to 
the darknefs; inftead of fix fols, you 
have given me fix pieces of gold, 
which nobody in this village can 
change.”—** Change them where 
you can (replied the Emperor) the 
overplus is for the pleafure of blow- 
ing the bellows."—His Majefty 
then continued his journey with- 
Out waiting an anfwer. 





* I include arfon in this lift, becaufe fuch was the conftruion of the act at thetime 


and long after its pafling. 


One Hunt was actually executed under it, But, ow a founder 
conftruction it being held to bea felony within clergy, this benefit was expreisly taken 
away in 1767. 
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TZLETTER TO A FRIEND. 


WRITTEN FROM JAMAICA. 


Waite you, my friend, in perfect 

eafe, 
Ride, walk, or ramble where you 

pleafe, 

Saunter to coffee-houfe, or play, 

And carelefs frolic through the day: 

*Tis mine, beyond th’ Atlantic main, 

To combat each degree of pain ; 

Stranger to blifs, or change of fcene, 

Viétim of dulnefs, and the fpleen. 


- Here Phebus darts his fierceft rays, 
And all! creation feems to blaze; 
Fainting, we bear the fultry heat, 
And with in vain for cool retreat : 
Nor cool retreat, nor pleafing fhade, 
Afford their much defired aid ; 

His beams, refiftlefs, force their way, 
And nature fickens with decay. 


When Sol, at length, retires to reft, 
And veils his glories in the weft ; 
When ev’ning comes, all mild and 

fair, 
And breezes fan the fultry air; 
Affliction ftill retains her pow’r, 
And plagues attend each paffing hour : 
A buzzing infe&t* hovers round, 
And darts full many a piercing 
wound ; 
Keeps his fell {tation near the bed, 
And fleep denies to weary head. 


Defpair here lifts her baleful hand, 
While fell difeafe pervades the land; 
And meagre death near couching lies, 
To fnatch the wretched, dettin’d 

prize : 

Thefe, and a thoufand evils more, 

las! are here referv’d in {tore, 
To blaft our joys, and render life 
One tragic fcene of pain and ftrife. 


In this dull ifle, ne blooming fair, 


‘With fweet attraétion, foothes our 


care ; 
No foft refinements gild their charms, 
No elegance in language warms; 
Strangers to each perfuafive art, 
To gain admiffion to the heart. 


Here Afric’s fable race deplore 
Their bondage on this hoftile fhore ; 
Where, crufh’d beneath the galling 

chain, 
The voice of pity pleads in vain; 
Kelentlefs defpots hold the fway, 
And rigid laws devote their prey, 
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Fach agonizing pang to find, 
Each racking torture of the mind. 
Ye gods! what trantports once [ 

knew ! 

How {wift the fleeting moments flew! 

No anxious pangs difturb’d my reft, 

But all was peace within my breatt ; 

Blythefome I pafs’d each jocund day, 

While vari’d pleafures ftrew’d my 
Way. 


When with Eliza oft’ I ftray’d, 
And heard and faw the lovely maid; 
Heard her, with eloquence divine, 
Declare her heart was only mine; 
While truth fat beaming in her eye, 
And virtue flood all radiant by; 
Then, ye bleft powers! then did I 

prove 
The namelefs joys that wait on love! 


Ah me! thofe blifsful fcenes are 

o’er ; 

Far banifh’d from my natal fhore, 

I droop, and pine with fullen care, 

Viétim of forrow and defpair : 

O, let your pity fill attend 

Your once, once happy cheerful 
friend ! 

Let me {till live within your mind, 

So thall my foul fome comfort find ; 

And think, when yielding up  ™y 
breath. 

Friendfhip allays the pangs of death. 





THE NEGRO BOY. 


The African Prince who lately arrived 
in England, being ajked, What he had 
given for his watch? replied, ‘* Whatl 
never will give again——I gave a fine 
Roy for it. 





W HEN avarice enflaves the mind, 
And fel fith views alone bear fway ; 
Man turns a favage to his kind, 
And blood and rapine mark his 
way 5 
Alas! for this poor fimple toy, 
I fold a blooming Negro Boy. 


His father’s hope, his mother’s pride ; 
Tho’ black, yet comely to their 
view ; 
I tore him helplefs from their fide, 
And gave him to a ruffian crew: 
To fiends that Afric’s coaft an- 


noy, 
J fold the Blooming Negro Boy. 
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from country, friends, and parents 
torn 
His tender limbs in chains confin’d, 
1 faw him o’er the billows borne, 
And mark’d his agony of mind: 
But fill to gain this fimple toy, 
I gave away the Negro Boy. 


In ifles that deck the weftern wave, 
I doom’d the hopelefs youth to 
dwelk; 
A poor forlorn infulted flave, 
A a that Chriftians buy and 
fell ; 
And in their cruel tafks employ, 
The much enduring Negro Boy. 


His wretched parents long fhall 
mourn ; 
Shall long explore the diftant main, 
In hopes to fee the youth return; 
But all their hopes and fighs are 
vain ; 
They never fhall the fight enjoy, 
Of their lamented Negro Boy. 


Beneath a tyrant’s harfh command, 
He wears away his youthful prime, 
Far diftant from his native land, 
A ftranger in a foreign clime : 
No pleaGfng thoughts his mind 
employ, 
A poor dejected Negro Boy. 


But he who walks upon the wind, 
Whofe voice in thunder’s heard on 
high, 
Who doth the raging tempeft bind, 
Or “— the lightning through the 


In his own time will foon deftroy 
Th’ oppreffors of the Negro Boy. 
ANT1-DouULoOs. 





IDYLLIUM. 


THE PRISON. 


O. WELCOME, Debtor! in thefe 
walls : 
Thy. cares, aad joys, and loves 
forego ; 
Approach, a brother Debtor calls, 
And join the family of woe ! 


Did Fortune with her frowning brow 
Thy late and early toils withftand ? 
Or Slander ftrike the fatal blow, 
Or griping Us’ry’s iron hand? 
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Say does a wife, to want confign’d, 
While weeping babes furround her 
bed 
Peep through and fee the fetters bind 
Thofe hands that earn’d their daily 
bread ? 


Does fhe in vain, on knees that bend, 
The marble heart of wealth im- 
plore? 
Breathlefs purfue fome flying friend, 
Or beat in vain the clofing door? 
Look up, and fhare our fcanty meal; 


For us fome brighter hours may 
flow ; 
Some angels break thefe bolts of fteel, 
For Howarp marks, and feeis 
with woe. 





The following Burlefque of Horace’s Otinn 
dives, was written at the Mohawk-Caflle, 
in the year 1761, by the elder Captain 
Morris, and fent to his friend lieutenant 
Montgomery, afterwards a General Offi- 
cer iathe American fervicc, and killed 
at the fiege of Quebec. , 


Ease is the pray’r of him, who, ia 
a whale-boat, 
Crofing lake Champlain, by a ftorm 
o’ertaken ; 
Not ftruck his blanket,* not a friend- 
ly ifland, 
Near to receive him. 


Eafe is the wifh too of the fly Cana- 
dian ; ~ 
Eafe the delight of bloody Caghna- 
wagas ; 
Eafe Richard ‘eafe, notto be bought 
with wampum, 
Nor paper money. 


Not colonel’s pay, nor yet a dapper 
fergeant, 

Orderly waiting with recover’d hal- 
berd; 

Can chace the croud of troubles, {till 


furrounding 
Lac’d regimentals. 


That Sub lives beft, who, with a fath 
in tatters, 
Worn by his grandfire at the fight of 
Blenheim, 
To fear a ftranger, and to wild am- 
bition, d 
Snores on a Bear-fkin, 


© The faldier's Blanket, wfed by the army as 


fait, 










































































48* Poetry. 
Why, like fine-fellows, are we evef 
fcheming ? 
We Jshort-liv’d mortals ! Why fo fond 
of climates 
Warm’'d by new funs? O, who that 
runs from home, can 
Rua from himfelf too? 


Care climbs radeaux* with four-and- 
twenty pounders, 
Nor quits our light troops, or our In. 
dian warriors ; 
Swifter than the moofe-deer, or the 
fleeter eaft- wind 
Puthing the clouds on 


He, whofe good humour can ¢njoy 
the prefenr, 

Scorns to look forward; witha fmile 
of patience 

Temp’ring the. bitter. 
rupted 


Blifs uninter- 


None can inherit. 


Death inftantaneous hurried off Achil- 
les ; 
Age far-extended wore away Titho- 
nus : 
Who will live longer, thou or I, 
Montgomery ? 
Dicky or Tommy ? 


Thee twenty mefs-mates, full of noife 
and laughter, 
Cheer with their fallies; thee the 
merry damfels 
Pleafe with their titt’ring ; while thou 
frt'ft. adorn’d with 
Boots, fafh, and gorget. 


Me to fort Hendrick, 
nation, 

Dull Connajohry, ernel fate has dri- 
ven. 

O, think on Morris, in alonely cham- 
ber, 


‘midf a favage 


Dabbling in Sapphic. 


APpDRESS TO POoVERTY- 


- 
Tis not that look of anguith bath’d 


in sears, 
O Poverty ! thy haggard image wears, 


* Floating -batteries, ufed on lake Cham- 
plaia. 






Original arid Seleéted 


Tis not thofe famifh’d limbs, nakeg : 


and bare 


To the bleak tempeii’s rains, or the | 


keen air 

Of winter’s piercing winds, nor that 
fad eye 

Imploring the fmall boon of charitv— 

*Tis not that voice, whofe agonizing 
tale 

Might turnthe purple cheek of gran- 
~ deur pale, 

Nor all that hoft of woes thou bring't 
with thee, 


Infult, contempt, difdain, and cen. 
tumely, 

That bid me call the fate of thofe for. 
jorn, 


Who ’neath the load of thy oppreffion 
figh and mourn ; 
But chief, relentlefs power ! thy hard 
controul 
Which to the earth bends low th’ 
afpiring foul; 
Thine iron grafp, thy fetters drear, 
which bind 
Each gen’rous effort of the ftruggling 
mind !— 
Alas! that G+ dus, melancholy flow’r, 
Scgrce op” ning yet to even’s nurv’ring 
thow’r, 
Shou’d, by thy pitilefs and cruel doom, 
Wither, ere nature fmiles upon her 
bicom ; $ 
That innocence, touch’d by thy dead- 
*ning wand, 
hould pine, nor know one oute 
firetch’d guardian hand! 
For this, O, Poverty! for themI 
figh, ' 
The helplefs vistims of thy tyranny! 
For this, I call thee lot of thofe fevere, 
Who wander ’mid thy haunts, and 
pine unheeded there! 


EPIGRAM. 
To a poor Author. 


4 
Q: \ \ HY this verbofe redundant 
fiyle 
Think you the more the better? 
A. Undoubtedly, for know, my friend, 
i fell it by the letter. 
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Patent for Tanning 
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INTELLIGENCE resrecrine ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &a 


lt may not be improper to objerve that in this article the Specifications of Britifo 
patents are given exafily in the words of the original, as recoraed in the 


Office of Enrollment, in Chancery-lane, London 


The preamble: aad conclu- 


frons will hereafter be omitted 3 in the prefent they are only retained to joew 


their general form. 


New Meruop or TANNING. 


Specification of the Patent granted 
to Mr. Samuet Asuton, of 
Sheffield, Yorkfhire, for his new 
Method of Tanning. 
Dated Jan. 16, 1794. 
O all to whom thefe prefents 
fhall come, &c.1,Samuel Ath- 
ton, do fend, greeting. Whereas 
his oft excellent Majefty, King 
George the Third, by his letters 
patent, under the great feal of 
Great Britain, bearing date at 
Weftminiter the {fixteenth day of 
anuary, in the thirty-fourth year 
of his reign, did give and grant 
unto me the faid Samuel Athton, 
my executors, adminiftrators, and 
athens, his {pecial licence, that 
I the faid Samuel Afbton, my ex- 
ecutors, adminiftrators, and af- 
ligns, during the term of years 
therein exprefled, fhould, and 
lawfully might, make, ufe, ex- 
ercife, and vend, within England, 
Wales, and the town-of Berwick 
upon Tweed, the leather of my 
new-invented methed of  tan- 
ning; in which letters patent 
there is contained a provifo, oblig- 
ing me the faid Samuel Athton, 
under my hand and feal, to caufe 
# particular defcription of the na- 
ture of my faid invention, and 
im what manner the fame is to be 
performed, to be enrolled in his 
inajefty’s high court of chancery, 
within one calendar month next 
und immediately after the date of 
the faid recited letters patent, as 
in and by the fame (relation be- 


ing thereunto had) may. more 
fully and: at large appear: Now 
KNoW YE, that im compliance 
with the faid provifo, I the faid 
Samuel Afhton do hereby declare, 
that my faid invention ef amethod 
of tanning hidesand dkinsisdeferib- 
ed in the manner following; that 
is to fay, by the method of tan. 
ning whichI haveinvented, hides 
and fkins are completely tanned 
into leather of an excellent quali- 
ty, without the affiftance of bark, 
in much lefs time, and at confide- 
rably leis expence, thai by any 
other method hitherto known or 
practifed. The following is a 
general defcription of the materi- 
als to be ufed as ingredients, in 
preparing the tan-liquor made 
ufe of in my procefs of tanning, 
hereinafter defcribed; that is to 
fay, iron, either in its metallic 
or calciform ftate, or diflolved or 
mineralized with fulphur, or 
mixed with fulphur and clay, 
fulphurated arfenic, vitriolic acid, 
or phlogifton, or with any other 
fulphurated or arfenical metal or 
metals. Copper, either in its 
metallic or calciform ftate, or dif- 
folved or mimeralized with ful« 
phur, fulphurated iron, or ful- 
phur iren and arfenic, or dif- 
folved by: vitriolic acid, or with 
phlogifion, or mixed with any 
other fulphurated or arfenical me- 
tal or metals, Zine in its metal- 
lic ftate, or calciform, mixed with 
martial ochre, or mineralized with 
fulphurated iron, or by fulphur 
arfenic and iron, or by vitrighi¢ 
F 
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acid,mineral phlogifton,or bitumen 
united with vitriolic acid,or fatura- 
ted with ironjor combined with 
iron,ironand copper,iron and zinc, 
ironand arfenic, or copper, and ge- 
nerally al! metal,metallic,or metal- 
line fubftances, foflils, ores, calces, 

earths, fands, clays, and ftones, 

whofe. aftringent bafes are fatu- 
rated wich, or principally com- 
pofed of, all or any of the above- 
detcribed fubitances or matters, 
or that are therewith impregnant- 
ed or combined in fuch degree or 
proportion as not to be neutraliz- 
ed, or that are properly denomi- 
nated aftringent, fulphureous, ful- 
phurated, vitriolic, vitriolated, 
arfenica!, martial, ferruginous, or 
cupreous, and all mineral waters 
impregnated, in a fufficient de- 
gree, with all or any of the above 
deferibed fubftances or matters. 
And all preparations made of or 
from the faid defcribed fubftances 
or matters, in mineral wares, 
wherein their refpefive aftrin- 
gent, fu'phureous, fulphurated, 
vitriolic, vitriolated, arfenical, 

martial, ferruginous, or cupre- 

ous virtues, qualities, or particles, 

are preferved, and nog deftroyed, 
or neutralized. The following 
materials are particularized froin 
the above, in order to elucidate the 
procefs and proper method of pre- 
paring the faid tan-liquor; namely, 
iron, native iron, the ruit of iron, 
minera ochracea or martial ochre, 
whra ferri, bog ore, blood-ttone 
or hamatites, fi yrum fil ph ure 
faturatum or marcafite, black iroa 
ore or iron ftone, the pyrite ful- 
phureous itone, the arlenical py- 
rites, martial coal ore. Copper, 
native copper, ochra_ veneris, 
grey or vitrcous copper ore, 
yellow or marcatitical copper 
ore, white copper ore, vitriol of 
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copper, copper coal ore. Zing, 
Native zinc, calamine, zinc ore, 
blende, vitriol of zinc. Su phur 
or brimftone, native fulphur, 
pale yellow pyrites, liver- -coloured 
marcafite, the fulphureous coal, 
the bovey coal, alum, flate, and 
peat. The following prepara. 
tions and proportions illuitrate to 
what degree of ftrength or aftrin- 
gency the folution for the tan- 
liquor is to be made, and alfo 
which of the above particularized 
materials are proper to be ufed 
therein feparately, and which of 
them ought to be ufed together, 
and confequently which of the 
above generally defcribed mate- 
rials are proper to be ufed fepa- 
rately, and which of them ought 
to be ufed together, in the pre- 
paration of the tan-liquor. To 
iixteen pounds of fcale or ruft of 
iron, faturated with {1x ounces of 
oil of. vitriol and one quart of 
water, mix fix gallons of com- 
mon water. To fixteen pounds 
of iron ore, calcined and reduced 
to water, mix {ix gallons of com- 
mon water. To twelve pounds 
of fulphur ftone, or pyrite fal- 
phureous ftone, calcined, mix itx 
gallons of common water. To 
fixteen pounds of the ferruginous 
yellow earth, or red ochre, cal- 
cined, mix fix gallons of common 
water. ‘To fixteen pounds of the 
fame yellow earth, in its raw 
flate, mix fix gallons of water, 
and {ix ounces of oil of vitriol. 
To fourteen pounds of good cop- 
per ore, calcined and reduced to 
powder, mix {ix rye of water 
To fixteen pounds of schra vene- 
ris, or earth impregnated with 
copper, OF copper ore calcined, 
mix fix gallons of water. To 
eight pounds of nee aaah floue, 
and fix pounds of native or cala- 
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mine zinc, calcined and reduced 


to powder, mix fix gallons of 


water. To twelve pounds of red 
ochre, and fix pounds of mative 
zinc or calamine, calcined and re- 
duced to powder, mix fix gallons 
of water. To eight pounds of 
fulphur fione or pyrite, and four 
pounds of native fulphur, cal- 
cined and reduced to powder, mix 
fix gallons of water. To twelve 
pounds of red ochre, and ‘four 
pounds of native fulphur, calcined 
and reduced to powder, mix fix 

allons of water. In general, the 
waters ifluing out of or from coal- 
pits, or the mines, or places where 
coal, iron, or copper ores abound, 
when boiled for two hours, are 
of a fufficient degree of aftringen- 
cy. With regard to the moft 
proper and Jeading materials be- 
ing the beft calculated for com- 
mon practice, on account of their 
very great abundance and cheap- 
nels, are the drofs of coal-pits, 
called fulphur ftone, or pyrite ful- 
phureons ftone, and the yellow 
ferruginous earth, or red ochre, 
both above defcribed, and they 
will have the preference in all 
parts where fuch fubftances 
abound the moit, or to fuch places 
where they are the moit conti- 
guous. And perhaps in Wales, 
and other places where the ores 
of copper, and other aftringent, 
fulphureous, vitriolic, or vitriola- 
ted fubitances, as defcribed above, 
do moft abound, thefe may claim 
the preference. But, of thele 
matters, every perfon who fol- 
lows the butinefs of tanning will 
beft judge for himfelf. It is un- 
neceilary to obferve, that the 
above preparations and propor- 
tions are {pecified upon the fup- 
pofition that the various materials 
therein mentioned refpettively 
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contain the utmoft degree of 
{trength or aftringency which 
they in general poflefs; but, as 
the fame are variable, according 
to circumitances, with refpect. to 
the degree of ftrength or aftrin- 
gency they refpectively poflefs, 
the ftrength of the tan-liquor 
muft ultimately, in all cafes, be 
determined by the tafte, which 
fhould be rough or aufiere; where- 
by, and by the afliltance of the 
above-mentioned preparations 
and proportions, the proper de- 
gree of {trength or aftringency of 
the tan-liquor may be always 
known with fufficient certainty. 
The procefs of tanning tlie thick- 
eft and beft hides, ufually termed 
fole-leather, is as follows. After 
the operation of taking off the 
horns, feraping off the hair, par- 
ing away the loofe flefh, and 
working out the fat or greafe, is 
finifhed, which may be done in 
the common method, the hides 
are to be taken to a vat, in which 
is prepared the tan liquor agree- 
ably to any of the directions above 
fet forth, in which they are to 
be laid {mooth, and to be turned 
twice every twenty-four hours 
for the fpace of feven or eight 
days, and once every twenty-four 
hours for the {pace of five weeks ; 
afterwards according to the num- 
ber, weight, and thicknefs of the 
hides, at the fame time ftirring 
up the tan-liquor fufficiently ; afcer 
which they are to remain till 
they are fufficiently tanned, which 
will in general be from five to 
feven or eight’ weeks, according 
to the quality of the tan-liquor, 
and the number and fubftance of 
the hides. Ic thould be obferved, 
that if the tan-liquor Is too ftrong 
when the hides are firft laid 
therein, there is a danger of its 
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cotrugating, or drawing up too 
clofe, the outfide parts thereof, 
which will prevent the opera- 
tion of tanning from going on in 
a fegular and proper ftate, and 
in fome degree injure the leather. 
But, in order to guard againft 
this, it is proper to make the tan- 
liquor weaker when the hides are 
firft put into the vats, and to 
make it ftronger by degrees, by 
adding thereto, every three or 
four days, a quantity of the ma- 
terials wherewith, it is prepared, 
for three or four weeks, fo asin 
that time the whole proportion 
thereof may be put into the vat. 
In cafe it fhould be fufpected that 
the hides are injured by too great 
ftrength of the tan-liquor, it will 
be preper to immerfe them, for 
about half an hour, in a folution 
of lime or pot-afh in water, or in 
any other alkaline folution. When 
the metallic fubftances from which 
the tan liquor is prepared are cal- 
cined, it is not neceflary to add 
thereto the vitriolic or fulphuric 
acid, except when great expedi- 
tion is required. But, when thefe 
fubftances are ufed in their raw 
ftate, the vitriolic or fulphuric 
acid in fome degree anfwers the 
purpofe of calcination. In thofe 
cafes where the acid is ufed, it is 
moft proper to omit adding it to 
the tan-liquor till the hides have 
lain therein one week. The pro- 
cefs of tanning the inferior fort- 
ment of hides, intended for crop- 
leather, and of calves fkins, is as 
follows : when the hides and fkins 
are prepared for the tan-vat in 
the ufual way, they are to be 
taken to a vatin which is prepa- 
red the tan-liquor, according to 
fome one of the directions above- 
thentioned, and reduced to a pro- 
per ftrength and quality, by mix- 
tik 


ing therewith white clay, chalk, 
whiting, or other pure calcareous 
earth, and to be turned every fix 
hours for the {pace of four days, 
according to the number and fub. 
ftance of the hides and {kins ; after 
which they are to remain until 
fufficiently tanned, which will in 
general be from eighteen to twen- 
ty-eight days. In the above def- 
cribed procefles of tanning, barks 
or other vegetable fubftances are 
not at all eflential ; neverthelefs, 
when the colour of the leather is 
an object to be attended to, the 
bark of oak, and many other barks, 
and feveral kinds of woods and 
vegetables, are ufeful, as a dye, 
“sr rendering the colour fuch as 
is commonly acquired by leather 
tanned with bark; and for this 
purpole a {mall quantity of oak- 
bark, or logwood, put into the 
vat with the tan-liquor, is fuf- 
ficient. After the hides or {kins 
are tanned, the procefs of getting 


them ready for fale is to be pur- 


fued in the common way. In 
witnefs whereof I the faid Samuel 
Afhton have hereunto fet. my 
hand and feal, the fixth day of 
February, in the year of our Lord 
one thoufand feven hundred and 
ninety-four. 
Signed, 
SAMUEL ASHTON. 


ABSTSACT OF THE ABOVE. 


Mr. Samuel Afhton, of Sheffield, 
Yorkthire, obtained a patent for 
a new method of tanning, the ef- 
fence of which confifts in ufing 
mineral inftead of vegetable af- 
tringents. The articles which he 
employs are very various, nor 
does he {tate any preference of 
fome to others. They are, in 
gentral, native or artificial pre- 
parations, of iron, copper, zinc, 
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and fulphur, from which tan li- 
quors are made, more or lels com- 
pound, but all poflefling contider- 
able roughnefs or aufterity to the 
tafte. In thefe, the hides, pre- 
vioufly prepared, are to be im- 
merfed, and treated in the ufual 
mode by turning, &c. It is ttated, 
that from five to feven weeks are 
fufficient for tanning fole leather, 
and from eighteen to twenty- 
eight days for crop leather and 
calves fkins. Vegetable fubftan- 
ces, as oak, and bark, &c. may be 
ufed asa dye, though not requi- 
fite for the tanning. 


Ee 


MeruHop or cur1NG Burrer. 


From the General view of the Agri- 
culture of the County of Aberdeen, 
Scotland ; drawn up, for the Con- 
federation of the Board of Agri- 
culture, by James ANDERSON, 


L. L. D. 


HE following mode of cur- 

ing butter is practifed by 
fome in the parifh of Udny, and 
that neighbourhood, which gives 
to their butter a great fuperiority 
above that of others. 

Take two parts of the beft com- 
mon falt, one part of fugar, and 
one vart of faltpetre; beat them 
up together, and blend the whole 
completely. Take one ounce of 
this compofition for every {ixteen 
ounces of butter, work it well 
into the mafs, and clole it up for 
ule. 

I know of no fimple improve- 
ment in wconomies greater than 
this is, when compared with the 
ufual mode of curing butter by 
means of common falt .alene. I 
have feen the experiment fairly 
made, of ene part of the butter 
made at one time being thus 
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cured, and the other part cured 
with falt alone: the difference 
was inconceivable ; I fhould fup- 
pofe that, in any open market, the 
one would fell for thirty per cent. 
more than the other. ‘The but- 
ter cured with the mixture a 
pears of a rich marrowy confif- 
tence, and fine colour, and never 
acquires a brittle hardnefs, nor 
taftes falt; the other is compara- 
tively hard and brittle, approach- 
ing more nearly to the appear- 
ance of tallow, and is much falter 
to the tafte. Ihave eat butter 
cured with the above compofi- 
tion, that had been kept three 
years, and it was as fweet as at 
firft; but ic muft be noted, that 
butter thus cured requires. to 
ftand three weeks or a month, 
before it is begun to be ufed. If 
it be fooner opened, the falts are 
not fufliciently blended with it ; 
and fometimes.the cooluefs of the 
nitre will then be perceived, 
which totally difappears after- 
wards. z : 

The pernicious practice of keep- 
ing milk in leaden veffels, and 
falting butter in ftone jars, begins 
to gain ground among fome of 
the fine ladies in this county, as 
well as elfewhere, from an idea 
of cleanlinefs. The faét is, it is 
juft the reverfe of cleanlinefs ; 
for, in the hands of a careful per- 
fon, nothing can be more cleanly 
than wooden diifhes, but, under 
the management of a flattern, 
they difcover the fecret, which 
fione difhes indeed do not. 

In return, thefe latter commu- 
nicate to the butter, and the milk, 
which has been kept in them, a 
poifonous quality, which imevi- 
tably proves deftrudctive to the 
human conftitution. To the pre- 
valence of this practice, I have no 
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doubt, we muft attribute the fre- 
guency of palfies, which begin to 
prevail fo much in this kingdom ; 
for the well known effeét of the 
poifon of lead is, bodily debility, 
palfy,-—death ! 

<a 


, > . 7 ye 
Account of the new Botanic Inftitu- 
tion in Ireland. 


“HE Dublin fociety having 
taken fixteen acres of 
ground, at Glafnevin, for the 
purpofe of forming a botanic gar- 
den purfuant to att of parliment, 
for promoting a {cientific know- 
ledge in the various branches of 
agriculcure, have made fome pro- 
egrefsin laying them out, purfuant 
to the following report from their 
committee of agriculture. 

The gardens at Glafnevin to be 
laid out as follows: 

1. A Hortus Linneenfis, divid- 
ed into three parts: the Herbace- 
ous (Herbarium.)' The Shrubs, 
(Fruticetum.) Yhe Trees, (.dr- 
boretum.) ach plant therein to 
be arranged according to its clafs, 
order, genus and fpecies, begin- 
ning with the firft clafs, and pro- 
ceeding regularly to the laft clafs 
of cryptogamia, for which a 
feparate Mvifion of ground is to 
be allotted. 

In each of thefe divifions every 
plant isto have a painted mark 
afixed to it, which is to ihew— 
The number in the Glafnevin 
catalogue,—The clafs and order 
-—the generic and tpecefic name, 


es é 
allin black on a white ground, 


and the Englith name in red. 
Wherever a genus contains 
herbs and fhrubs, or trees and 
fhrubs, a mark will be placed in 
its proper order in the he barium 
and fruticetuim, referring from 


one tothe other, and fo in the 


arboretum, in order to thew the 
regular continuation of the fyf- 
tem ; and, in like inanner, wher. 
ever in the Herbarium any clafs 
or order is omitted, as not con. 
taining any herb, or auy herb not 
hardy enough for the open air, a 
mark will be fixed in its proper 
place, to ihew why it is omitted, 
In the arboretum, which js 
propofed to occupy the weft and 
fouth fides of the ground, and te 
form a {kreen of about five or fig 
perches wide, with a board era 
vel way through the centre, and 
the grafs kept as fine as a bowling. 
green; the treés are to be plant. 
ed from twenty to thirty feet 
apart, and where there is a very 
delicate or choice {pecies, two 
may be planted, left one fhould 
fail; the intermediate fpaces are 
to be filled with fir, larch, laurel, 
elm, &c. for fhelter, which are 
to be cut away when they come 
to interfere with the Linnzan 
plants, or are ufelefs as nurfes, 
always taking care that the nurfes 
be as diftingé in appearance as pof- 
fible from the {pecies they are 
planted to protect, as decideous 
for ever-greens, and vice verfa. 
Linnzus, Aiton, &c.—do not 
noice, varieties in general, but in 
this garden, every variety, even 
thofe that are merely feminal, 
and all variegations muft be ar- 
ranged in their proper places. 
This garden is calculated for 


the {cientific botanift, who {tu- > 


dies the plants fy{tematically. 
2. The Cattle Garden. 

The next garden is the Cattle 
Garden, or pecudarium, which is 
to confilt of five divitions, as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Sheep Divifion, or 
Hortus Gvinus. 
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2. The Horned Cattle Divition, 
or Hortus Bovinus. 

. The Horfe Divifion, or Hor- 
tus Equi Imus. 

4. The Goat Divifion, or Hor- 
tus Hircinus. 

5. The Swine Divifion, or 
Hortus Suinus. 

Each of thefe is to be laid out 
in regular beds, with alleys three 
feet wide between each, and with 
agravel walk nearly inthe cen- 
tre, acrofs the beds; on the one 
lide of this walk are to be arranp- 
ed, in Linnzan order, all plants 
which the animal to which the 
divifion is appropriated, is fond of 
eating, and which are wholefome 
food for it, and alfo all plants 
which it isnot fond of eating, 
though not unwho lefome ; on 
on the oppotite fide of the walk 
are to be arranged all plants 
which the fame animal will eat, 
but are injurious to it, and like- 
wife all which it refufes to eat, 
whether injurous or-not. 

The Herbaceous plants and 
fhrubs to be kept in each arrange- 
imeut diftinct, whereby an uieful 
fhelter will be gained in many 
parts, 

Every plant is to. have a like 
ainted mark to fe as before det- 
cribed, and if a native, N. is to 
be painted on theb et of the mark. 

. Lhe my Garden. 

The next garden will be the 
meadow divition, containing all 
plants of which hay canbe made, 
atranged according to their times 
of being fit for cutting; placing 
on one fide of the walk chofe thar 
are valuable, and on the other, 
thefe that are the leat uleful, iér 
the fey the. 

hele Hay and Cattle 
are pro; ofed for the inft 
the 
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will there fee every plant, fhrub, 
and weed, which grows in Ire- 
land; he will fee at ence, what 
are ufeful, what other wild, for 
each animal; he will learn how 
to weed his meaduws and paftures, 
how to feleé the hay feeds which 
fhould be fown together, and 
what weeds on his ditches or til- 
lave grounds he fthould be moft 
anxious to prevent feeding ; and 
the moft illiterate man is capable 
of initruétion from thefe, by be- 
ing told what is the detcription of 
the divifion he looks at. 

Catalogues are to be prepared 
for each divifion, with a fhort ac- 
count of the qualities of -each 
plant, anda referrence to all the 
authors who treat of it :-—-A 
complete collection of which au- 
thors is propofed to be procured, 
and kept in the lecturing-room, or 
liberty there. 

A larger meadow Garden to be 
laid out ina feparate part of the 
eround,where there fhou!d beplots 
of all the hay grafles, quite dif- 
tict, and fufficiently large to mow, 
fo as to make experiments for af- 
forting thofe grafles together, 
which require equal length of 
time in being made into hay , and 
to fave the feeds of each diftinét, 
for curiofity, or fale. 

. The E {culent Garden. 

The next garden will be the 
Eiculent one, or E:fearium, which 
is to contain every plant that fur- 
nifhes fuod to man, arranged in 
divitions as follows: 

tr. Thote whofe roots furnith 
food, wholly or principally. 

2. Thote whofe focks or leaves, 
ditto. 

2. Thole whofe fz arty ditto. 

Thole whole /zeds, ditto. 

An nd for this ourden, like paint- 

ed marks and ike catalogues are 
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to be prepared, and the various 
modes and feafons,of culture 
noted. 

5. The Dyer’s Garden. 

The next will be the Dyer’s 
Garden, wherein all plants, which 
affords any affiftance in dying co- 
lours, will be arranged, accord- 
ing to the colours they dye, with 
like marks and catalogues. 

6. The next will be a garden 
of Saxatile, or Rock Plants. 

7. The next will be one for 
Creepers and Climbers. 

8. The next for Bog and Water 
Plants. 

9. The next for Marine Plants. 

ro. The next will contain a 
feparate collection of all Variega- 
tions of every tree, fhrub, and 
herb. 

rr. The Nurfery. 

The next will be the Nurfery, 
where the propagation of all the 
choiceft kinds will be attended to, 
and the «different modes of /ay- 
eriig, grafling, inmeulating, &c. 
exhibited for initruction. 

Itis propofed, that there thal 
be a proteflor, who fhall give lec- 
tures on Botany in general; and 
alfo feparate lectures on the Cat- 
tle and Hay Gardens, for the in- 
ftructions of the common farmers, 
their fervants, or iabouring men, 
all of whom are to be admitted to 
the le@ures, gratis, on the order 
of a vice pretident, or the trea- 
furer, fecretary, or profeflor, 

That like lectures be given on 
the Gardens for Dyers’ ufe, and 
that for the purpofe of extending 
practical knowledge, particularly 
in hutbandry, famples and feeds 
be allowed to be given, and even 
plants, where they can be {pared, 
to all py rfons who may with for 
them. 


The le&ures on Botany at 


large, to be given during the fea. | 






fon when the generality “of plants — 


are in flower, for the better de. 
monittration of the fexuel fy tem, 
And the profeflor to be allowed 
the ute of the houfe and gardens 


ae rn 


for delivering them, and to take | 


pupils, and receive fubfcriptions, 
A Hortus Siccus to be formed, 
containg as we]l {pecimens of the 
plants in the garden, as of all 
others throughout the w orld, 
which can be procured. 
In time, it is to be hoped, that 


the fociety may be enabled to | 


fend perfons round the kingdom 
to explore its vegetable produts, 
fo as to form a Hortus, and a 
Flora Hibernica; and they pos 
pofe hereafter to extend their col- 
lection of plants to the green. 
houfe, and afterwards to the hor 
houfe affortments; until. which 
time the Hortus Siccus, and draw 
ings muft anfwer as to fuch plants, 
for the purpofes of curiofity or in- 
itruction. 

A Medicinal Garden has been 
in contemplation, but no plan is 
yet fixed for it; it is alio in con- 
templation to furnifh their houle 
in Glafnevin, with a full library 
of all agricultural and_ botanic 
books, and to fet afide a part of 
the ground for experiments in 
ploughing, by trying the excel- 
lence or defe&s of tlie various 
ploughs, drill machines, &c. im 
their repolitor y- 

When the gardens {hall be fur- 
nifhed, regulations muft be made 
for the admifii ions of perfons, 1 
which it is propofed, to make the 
adimiffion as general as it can be 
with fafety ; and to have perfoms 
properly initructed, to sctend 
thofe who may with for infor- 
mation 
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Botanical 


~The cultivating a fufficiency of 

medicinal plants for fale, has been 
in contemplation, particularly of 
thofe which it is difficult for the 
{hops to procure; bus this not 
being fo immediately within the 
purpote of the fociety’s inftitu- 
tion, is poftponed, till the feveral 
other matters are eftablifhed. 

The Society having refolved 
that their Comnnittee of Agricul- 
ture do, in their name, requeft 
Dr. Wade, the author of the 
Flora Dublinientis, to undertake 
the arrangements of the plants, 
and to act as their profeflor and 
lefturer in botany, fo far as know- 
ledge of the vegetable produtts, 
and their qualities may tend to 
romote agriculture, arts, or ma- 
nufactures; and the committee 
having accordingly applied to 
him, and obtained his compliance, 
they have now the fatisfaction of 
the certain aid of his great know- 
ledge and abilities to promote and 
complete the undertaking. 

As a great deal of the ground 
is already prepared, the Society 
requeft the ailiftance of all perfons 
who with to encourage fo ufeful 
an inftitution, by fending in fuch 
plants and feeds, as their feveral 
collections, or their neighbour- 
hood can furnith. It is requefted, 
that all who thall be pleafed to 
fend any, will order them to be 
delivered to Dr. Wade, at his 
houfe in Capel-ftreet, or at the 
Glafnevin Garden, or to Mr. 
Brien, their Regifter, at the Re- 


if $ t 
pofitory, in Poolbeg-ftreet. u 
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PHospHorvs tN Oysters, 


The authenticity of the following 
curious fac? may be depended on, 
having never before heard of 
Phofphorus being furnifbed , per- 
feéily ready formed in Nature; 
any elucidation of the fubject 
will be very acceptable, and is 

well worth the inveftigation of 
the ingenious Chemifi. 


ExTrRACT OF A LETTER 
FROM LEITH. 


Dated May 11th 1797. 


Some little time ago, on open- 
ing an oyiter, | was much fur- 
prifed at obferving a very bright 
flame about the centre, which, 
when examined a little clofer, I 
found to proceed actually from a 
{mall quantity of real pho/phorus ; 
the quantity I could not afcer- 
tain, but there might be half a 
grain. I took it from off the oy- 
iter, and immerfed it in water, 
till 1 had an opportunity of ob- 
ferving it more minutely ; which, 
when I did, I found ig to be in 
every refpect the fame as the 
phofphorus obtained from bones, 
urine, &c. and which is known 
by the name of Kunkel’s Pho/pho- 
rus. The oyfter itfelf was per- 
fectly alive and freth, fo that it 
could not happen from any de- 
compofition of the conflituent 
parts of the fhell, by the aid of 
putrefaction ; ic muft have pre- 
ceeded from fome other fource. 


B. S. 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





A SIA. 

N this va quarter of the globe 

but little prefents to the eye of 
politic al inveftigation. The greater 
part of its inhabitants are benighted 
in ignorance and fuperftition; and 
the iame pantomime which has been 
in repreientation for ages, ftill con- 
tinues in moft of its regions to tire 
with its repetition. 





CHINA 
Has a population of three hundred 
and thirty-three millions! It is ne- 
verthelefs ‘governed by one man; and 
not 2 murmur is heard in all the im- 
menfe body again& his authority. 
‘The attempts of the Europeans to in- 
troduce embaflies among them has 
been refifted with perfevering 4Srm- 


nefs ; and from the late ill fuccefs of 


lord Macartney, very few more, it 
is expected. will be attempted. The 
Americat un flag is as highly refpetted 
in China, as that of the moit power- 
ful European government. 


IN PERSIA 

There have been fome tumults. The 
Sultan Mahomet has [ately been mur- 
dered. He had jai: concluded a 
peace with Roflia, and the other 
neighbouring powers ;—which a par- 
tv of his court bei ing dif tari fed with, 
‘diy affailed, flabbe him, 
d to the view of 
the people, whoteftified their joy at 

isdeath. it was hofannas to day— 
and crucify to-morrow. 


: by 

wnex pect 
i 

; 


nd expoled his hea 
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INTRODUCTION. 


y VIEW of the prefent PO 


Yora great part of this article we are i 


STATE of the WORLD®, 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

It is impoflible for any liberal 
minded perfon, to caft an eye over 
the map of the Turkith dominions, 
and not to feel a kind of melancholy 
regret, at contemplating the fad 
changes that a barbarous and defpo. 
tic government has produced on the 
fineft countries in the world. Ruin 
and defolation mark the boundaries 
of her dominion. ‘Thofe countries, 
which the claflic page has rendered 
dear to every man ‘of letters; and 
which were remarkable forthe extent 
of their commerce, the judicioufaefs 
of their legiflators, the wifdom of 
their philoi yphers, the elegance of 
their arts, and the power “of their 
arms, are now, by the chilling in- 
fluence of defpotifm, reduced to one 
undiftinguifhed mafs of rude barba- 
rifm and indolence. The’ cities in 
ruin, the harbours choaked up, the 
people difpirited, and their once 
fertile fie elds converted into morailles 
or extenfive deferts. It is impofli- 
ble to contemplate thefe things, with- 
out feeling an ardent with, that the 
dread power which produces thefe 
baneful effects, were totally annihi- 
lated: And the firft fenfation that oc- 
curs, when a war with Turkey is 
mentioned, is a with, that the ene- 
mies of that illiterate people may 
finally prevail againtt them. But, 
Py we think of the change that 
would proba bly take place, in con- 
fequence of one barbarous govern- 
ment being overturned by another ; 


audckted tothe Columbian Centinal. 
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of the havock th: at muft unfae among 
the people, and of the nu mbevtels 
evils that ayer unay tuidebly rejult 


from a change rovernment, W here 
ignorance univ erfalty wrevails; it is 


impoiible for th the human mind got to 
fhrink back with horror from the 
frightful idea of it. On this princi- 
ple, the phi inthropiit will look vpon 
the forming of any plans for over 
turning the Ortoman ¢i empire, with 
averfion, and commend the humanity, 
as well as the policy of “thofe Euro- 
pean powers, which endeavour to 
fruftrate the aims of the aggrefiors. 
That fuch incidents may occur, as 
to humble and humanize that im- 
perious court, and gradually to en- 
lighten and civilize that barbarous 
people, is devoutly to be withed ; 
and that this may be in fome mea- 
fure the confequence of their prefent 
humiliation, is highly probable. May 
the time foon arrive, when the prin- 
ciples of equity fhall there exert 
their beneficent influence, in improv- 
ing their government, and protect- 
ing the people, {o as to bring back 
that c country to its former power, 
and re:tore to it that influence among 
nations, which the fertility of the 
foil, and its fingular adv antages for 


trade, ought naturally to enfure! 





By the lateft Accounts s from Conftan- 

tinople dated wey 11th, 1797. 

It appears, ava the Porte ‘were 
under, appreb fions of another re- 
volt in Al bani, M icedonia, and other 
frontier countries; and that frequent 
councils of the Sultan had been had 
thereon.—T he Pacha of Scutari, who 
has long been in re bellies has, it 
is faid, propofed to Gen. Buonaparte 
the pl in to revolutionize ancient 
Greece, and he I “arkith provinces. 
The Pacha of Belgrade has been a 
fecond time attacked, and defeated 
by the rebels. The whole of his 
fuit, with the exception_of a fmall 
number of reealar troops, were kil- 
led on the field of battle; and the 
aead are faid te have amaunted to 
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2000. At the moment when Ali 
Pacha was preparing to march againk 
tae rebels of Romelia, he received 
counter-orders. It appears the Porte 
recolleéts that this Pacha has like- 
wife been engaged in a revolt in his 
government, and is fearful that he 
thonld join Paffvan Oglu, on whofe 
repentance but little reliance can be 
piaced. The fpirit of liberty has 
ftrongly difplayed itfelf in the Mo- 
rea, and Ifle of Candia. From cer- 
tain circumftances it is apparent, 
that Auitria is gaining an afcenden- 
denc? over the Porte. But we learn 
from Milan, 28th of Auguit, that 
a treaty between the Cifalpine Re- 
public, and the Pacha of Scutari, is 
in agitation to counteract the in- 
trigues of Aultria. Above three 
hand red French officers in the Turk- 
ifh fervice have been difmified; 
which has excited the diffatisfaction 
of the French -Ambaflador. The 
ne do not view with indifference 
the taking poffeffion of Dalmatia and 
Corfu by ‘the Auftrians and French ; 
but they appear more alarmed at the 
proclamations the latter have pub- 
lithed in the Morea. Should the war 
continue, the Ottoman Cabinet mutt 
expect to be conftantly affailed by 
the European powers. A new Am- 
baffador from Ruiflia (Gen. Tamara) 
was expected at Conitantinople, the 
Porte has refufed to acknow ledge 
the new order of things at Venice. 
From the beginning of the prefent 
conteft the Turkith Divan feems to 
have been imorefied with a ferious 
fenfe of danger, and to have left no 
means of defence unattempted, that 
the ftate of knowledge they poffefs, 
and the nature of their government 
admitted. Their beit generals were 
appointed to commend; their in- 
ftructions feem to have been peremp- 
tory to defend every thing as long 
as poflibie ; their troops have been 
excited to ardour by the allurements 
ofa religious enthufiafm, and they 
have fought with a de (peration that 
has few examples in modern umes 
They have been beaten, it ig true » 
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but every victory has been purchafed 
at fuch an expence of blood and trea- 
fure, as to leave the conquerors little 
room to boatt of their fuccefs. 

For many centuries, the Turk was 
the terror of Chriftendom: but thefe 
days are long paft; and fhe is now, 
obliged from neceflity, to court the 
alliance of other nations, and with 
that view will be obliged to think 
and to aét in fuch a manner as to fe- 
cure their favour. Should that hap- 
pen, commercial freedom and fecu- 
rity muft firft be granted to thie fub- 
jets of thefe friendly powers ; and 
this kind of fecurity will be gradual- 
ly extended to the fubjeés them- 
felves of the ftate. A police capable 
of difcovering and punifhing the 
guilty, and of protc¢ting the inno- 
cent, will be found neceflary. The 
benefits that will by this means ac- 
crue to the revenue, will come to be 
felt ; and it will be perceived, that 
fifcal wealth refults from the proipe- 
rity of the people, and the confe- 
quent increafe of trade. The effects 
of a naval force wil! be perceived in 
regard to national defence ; and this, 
it will be found, can only be kept 
up by encouraging private trading 
veffels. A more general intercourfe 
with foreign nations muft enfue; 
knowledge with this mutt increafe; 
and that religious bigotry which 
tends fo ftrongly to excite enmity 
between different nations, fubfide ; 
and thus, by degrees, without any 
violent revolution, an empire may 
be eftablifhed at Conftantinople, 
which fhall be as friendly as that 
which has hitherto prevailed there 
has been hurtful to the induftry of 
mankind. When that time fhall ar- 
rive, what a glorious fpectacle will 
this exhibit to admiring nations ! 
The Phoenix rifing from her afhes, 
in all the ardour of youth, with re- 
novated luftre, one would think, had 


been deviled as a type of that happy 
reformation. 





IN INDIA 
The Britith maintain their decided 
fuperiority,—But few military ope- 
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rations were making. Small naval 
and land expeditions are occafionally 
fitted out, to protect their commerce; 


or to fupprefs the mutinies of the ins. | 


terior. In one of the former the if. 
land of Madagafcar (on the coatt of 
Africa) has been captured; and the 
fmall French garrijon fent to the ifle 
of France. Somemoveinents of the 
powerful Tippoo Saib had created 
confiderable alarm at the Britith pre. 
fidencies ; but the latt official accounts 
inform, they have fubfided. It was 
found, that Tippoo, on a hunting 


| 


i 


i 


excurfion, had carried with him ay | 


efcort of eight thoufand troops, ca. 


valry and infantry, which occafioned . 


the alarm. Tippoo, and the Rajah 
of Cotiote, having had a difpute 
about elephants, a Britifh detach- 
ment of 1000 men, marched to fet. 
tle it by treaty or arms. On pafling 
into Cotiote, they were attacked by 
Rajah Pyche, when major Cameron 
fell at the head of his troops; and 
the Britith retreated with the lois of 
300 men, and a great part of their 
ammunition. In confequence of this 
event, Governor Duncan, and Ges 
neral Stewart proceeded from Bom- 
bay to Tillicherry, to confer with 
Tippoo’s minilters on the fubjec. 





AFRICA. 

What can we fay of this quarter of 
the globe? of its interior we know 
nothing. And the goverment of the 
United States having fecured the 
tranquility of thofe of its powers on 
the Mediterranean, we have no tk 
dings from thence which, until late- 
ly, ever have been difaitrous. On 
the Atlantic fide, we are informed, 
that a French fquadron, under Com, 
Renaud, remains on the coaft, and 
greatly annoys the Englith trade by 
the capture of rich prizes. !t has 
not, however, difturbed the fettle. 
ments fince its late vifit to Sierra 
Leone. We learn, that an expedi- 
tion has recently been fet on foot in 
London, to explore the unknown 
parts of the North of the African 
conunent. It is encouraged by many 
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enterprizing, opulent men. We 
hope not for the purpofes of extend- 
ing the traffic in human bodies. In- 
deed, all accounts agree, that the 
trade will fcarcely reimbarfe the ex- 
enfes attending it; and aletter from 
the coaft of Africa, dated 25th June 
laft, fays, ‘‘ that for feveral months 
the Slave Trade appeared nearly faf- 
nded ; many of the traders having 
loft by the traffic.”? The important 


“refting place at the extremity of - 


Africa (the Cape of Good Hope) is 
fortifying by the britith ; aud Rear 
Admiral Chriftian has lately failed 
with an armed force there, to fucceed 
Admiral Pringle. 





EUROPE. 


Here an am»le field opens, which © 


our limits will not permit us to range 
in far. 
RUSSIA 
Having made peace with Perfia, re- 
mains at prefent tranquil, though at 
war. Since the Kmprefs, has paid 
the debt of nature, the condition of 
her vaffels, has, it is believed, been 
ameliorated by her fucceffor the Em- 
perorPauwt. His conduét to Stanif- 
laus and Kofciofko, was certainly ge- 
nerows and noble; 
that in a late lift of promotions he 
neglected Suwarrow, for the maffa- 
cres he had been guiltv of. He is 
in alliance with Auftria and Great- 
Britain, and accoants from Peterf- 
burg, fay, if the German Emperor 
had not concluded the peace with the 
French Republic, he would have 
marched to his affiftance an army of 
180,000 men. This is ali we know 
of Rufiia at prefent. 
POLAND. 

Isno more. Its ancient and exten- 
five territory, divided between Ruf- 
fia, Pruffia, and Auftria, has affum- 
ed new names; which we do not rea- 
dily recolle&. In the interior, it is 


faid, a ferious infurreétion of the. 


oppreffed Poles, has been fuppreffed. 
Among thofe who appeared on the 
frontiers of Buckewine, were feve- 
sal Armenians, who wore the tri- 
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and, it is faid’ 
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coloured cockade. The remainder” 
of the infurgents paffed the Danube, 
at Galacz, and joined the arms of 
General Buonaparte in Jtely. This 
General mentions, incorporating a 
regiment of Poles with a demi- 
brigade of his. 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK 
Remaining neuter, in the prefent 
broils of Europe, are rapidly ad- 
vancing in wealth, and power— 
Their merchantmen vifit every quar- 
ter of the globe; and though many 
{fpoliations nave been made on them, 
their neutrality has immentely over 
balanced their lofies. The King of 
Sweden is vifiting his dominions 
incognito. At Leipfic he lately taid, 
«* that Kings can only fee the truth 
when mafked.”’—He appears to be 
much beloved. 

PRUSSIA. 

The manceuvres of the monarch 
who governs this part of Hurope 
cannot be calculated by any common 
fcale. He readily joined in the cru- 
fade againft France, and as readily 
quitted it; after having handled vait 
{ums of Britifh money. His condu& 
towards Poland is well known; he 
has lately been engaged in a ferious 
quarrel with the Emperor (as head 
of the Germanic body) reipedling 
the poffeffion of the Imperial city of 
Nuremburg and its territories : But 
a letter from Bruffels, dated Augutt 
23, itates, “* that the King, feeling 
it hts intereft tobe on good terms 
with the Emperor, has determined 
for the prefent not to take poffeilion 
of the city.”” What direction his 
compafs will now take, we cannot 
conjecture. — 

Should Buonaparte take under his 
protection the’ caufe of the Polith 
Nation, how will the matter be 
arranged between him and France? 
He is fick, and, according to all ac- 
counts, drawing near his end, 

information dated 21't of OG@ober 
lait, ttate, that he was ftill living, but 
with fcarcely any hope of recovery. 
The eyes of all Europe are already 
fixed on his fueceffor, who is known 
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to be flronely difpofed to war; 
and of this difpofitic n more than 


One court is ready to take advantage. 
‘There is reafonto tht ink that the 
court of Peter rfburgh has a power- 


ful influence over the 


7 . 1 j j t 
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with another creat power: it is pre- 
fumed that My new Prufian m« 
will, on his acceilion to the throne, 
have feveral interefts to combine, 
more than one difliculty to overcom : 
and, if his character be as decided as 
is jaid, more than one danger to 
brave. 


, 
aren 


GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

From the many bloody wars which 
have at different periods, from time 
immemorial had their feat in this 
Empire, it has been emphatically 
ftyled, the flaughter houfe of Europe. 

By recent accounts we are hap- 
py to find that a definitive treaty 
of peace, Was concluded at Udina 
on the 17th Odtober 1797, between 
the geen and France. Buona- 
parte was the minifter plenipoten- 
tiary on the part of the Republic, 
and the Viarquis de Gallo, Louis 

une Cob 1e Count de 
i dt, and bis Baron de Degel- 


a 


man »th ene otentiarie ‘son the Pp art 
< the i ror— bY this treaty the 


Bs FOP OTTO. _ semiall awa 
renounces for AlmMier 2nd 


cr wf rae - ante ‘ on ~1 
hucceiors, infavour o; tne frencna 
: 


ie pP j . ail his rights an nd titles to 
the ci-devant Auftrian Netherlands, 
and ali the territorial poffeffions de- 
pendent thereon: and confents that 
I ‘7 ch Republic ul poficls in 
full ioOvereiloncv the ci-devaut \ ecne- 


Jar nt, Viie-——- 


tian iflands of the Le 


& 7 » - “sake 2. oe: Oe 
Corfu, Zante, Cepnaa ‘nia, Ot. ivsaU- 


. . . . , 

~€rivo, and other 1hManas depen- 

aent tnereon, together witn. butrin- 
. . . . * ‘7 

Co, Larta, Venizza, and in general ail 

. al = ‘ .s ' > - 
theci-aevant Venetian ef inents 
vpainla, Wil ire tuazieda iOowe! 
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republic as an independent power, 
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he had to thefe countries before the 
war. 

This republic comprifes the ci- 
devant Auftrian Lombardy, the Ber- 
game fque, the Briffan, the Cremefue, 
the city and fortrefs of Mantua, the 
Mantuan | efchiera, that part. of the 
ci-devant Venetian ftates to the Fat 
and South of the Ligner; the Mo- 
denefe, the principality of Maffa, 
and of Carrara, and the three Lega- 
tions of Bologna, Ferrara, and Ro- 
magna. 

The French Republic confents that 
the Emperor {hall pofiels in full fo- 
vereignty the countries hereafter 
mentioned, viz. [ftria, Dalma tia, the 
ci-devant Venetian iflands in the 
Adriatic, the mouths of the Cattaro, 
the city of Venice, the Venetian 
canals and the countries that lie be-* 
tween the hereditary ftates of the 
Emperor, the Adriatic fea, and the 
line to be drawn from the Tyrol 
along the torrent before Gardola, 
ftretching acrofs the Lake Garda, as 
far as Lacifa ; from thence a military 
line fhall be drawn to Sangiacomo, 
holding out an equal advantage to 
both parties, which line fhall be 
traced out by engineer officers ap- 
pointed on either fide, previous to 
the exchange of the ratifcations of 
the prefent ueaty. The line of li- 
mitation fhall then pafs the Adige 
to Sangiacomo, running along the 
left bank of that river to the mouth 
of the Canal-blanc, comprifing in 
it that part of Porto Legnano that 
mi on the right fide of the Adige, 

gcther with a diftriét of three thou- 
foes toiies. ‘The line fhall be con- 
tinued along the left bank of the 
Canal-blanc, the left bank of the 
Tartaro, the left bank of the canal 
called the Polite, to where it emp- 
tics itfelf into the Po, and along the 
left ba ink of the Great Po, as Sor as 
the 3€a. 

‘he treaty then flates that there 
hall immediately be concluded a 
treaty cf commerce, founded upon 
an equitable balis, and juch as fhall 
fecure to the emperor, ane the Frenca 
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republic, advantages equal to thofe 
which the mott favoured nations en- 
joy in their refpective ftates.—It 
alfo fates that there fhall be held at 
Raftadt a congrefs, folely compofed 
of the plenipotentiaries of the Ger- 
manic empire and the French Re- 
public, for a pacific cation between 
thefe two powers. ‘This congrefs is 
to be opened a month after the 2 fien- 
ing of the prefent treaty, or as foon 
as poffible. 

This treaty of peace is declared 
common to the Batavian Republic, 
and is to be ratified by the ne ye- 
ror, King of ang oy and Bol 
and by the French Republic, within 

> days ralre the date thereof or 
fooeer if poflible, and the iniftru- 
ments of ratification in due form are 
to be exchanged at Raftadt. 

By this treaty Britain has loft the 
co-operation of Auftria; but in the 
acceflion of territory to the Empe- 
tor, fhe has gained the ports of che 
Adriatic, which befides affording 
fhelter to her marine, again opens 
to her manufactures an important 
fource of commerce. ‘The treaty in 
whole is not difadvantageous to the 
Emperor, it cedes to him the whole 
Venetian territory, (except three lit- 
tle Iflands,) one fmali province with 
the capital, who has thus rounded 
“ ftates, obtained the dominfo 

he Adriatic, and gotten poffleffio 
of a territory, far more feful and 
important to him than all that he 
gives up—lIt is however to be ob- 
ferved that nothing is faid about the 
navigation of the Khine. ‘The con- 
cefions to be made upon this D- 
je& will form, neceffarily, 1 “1 
jee of the i 
is alfo clear, tnat the French will 
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make fome exertions in that 
ter, and that orders have already 
iden given to deliver up Mentz and 
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fia will regret it, and will intrigue 
te renew the war. ‘The death of the 
King of Praflia will perhaps difturb 
the tranquility which it was hoped 
this treaty would eftablith ; but it is 
certain, that the official journals an- 
nounce that all ancient Gaul will be 
united to France, 





iE BETA\ REPUBLIC 

{S an obje& of attention. Its re- 
vo lution has been recorded :—But it 

snot yet agreed on a conftitution 
of covernment. The Convention 
ly agreed ona form, and fub- 
mitted it to the Primary Affemblies 
of the Republic for adoption.—It 
has been rejefted by a confiderable 
majority.—In the provinces of Ove- 
ry fel and Grottinguen. It was ac- 
cepted ;—in thofe of Holland, Zea- 
land, Guelders, Utrecht, and Dutch 
Brabant, 1 was refufed.© The call 
of a new Convention has been the 
confequence. ‘The rejection of the 
Conititution has been variouily ac- 
counted for. Some affert it to be 
a confequence of the influence of the 
Orange party :—Some, becaufe it 
prufed on the Republic by the 
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emocratic. Ita appears, fays an ac- 
count from the Hague of Aug. 3 30, 
that the rejeStion of the Con/is tution, 
and the abufe lavithed for fome time 
palt, by the Anarchists, in shelacbilens 
nals and pam ph lets, on the Members 

f the Convention, have confiderably 
dif ouraged fome of them, and fe- 
veral, who have been re-electad into 
the new Convention, have already 
demanded their difmiffion, and others 
talk of doing the fame. ‘The French 
retain a decided influence over the 
ouncils of the Republi and the 
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defenfive with Spain was ratified,the 
ioth Sept. It is fimilar to the French 
treaty with Spain. 

Great clamours being raifed in 
confequence of the interruption of 
the lutch trade at Amiterdam; as 
no veflel arrived except up the Briel ; 
all veffels bound in being ftopped 
by the Englith Fleet under com- 
mand of Admiral Uuncan, in confe- 
quence of which Admiral de Winter 
and the Dutch failors who had all 
along refufed to leave the Texel 
and engage the enemy, ventured to 
fea. 

The unfortunate iffue of this bufi- 
nefs to the Dutch Navy, feems, in 
part, to jultify the reluctance Ad- 
miral Winter had fhewn to fail, 
while a profpect remained of meet- 
ing the Englifh Fleet: and it would 
appear, in confirmation of this opi- 
nion, that the moment he difcovered 
captain Trollope’s fquadron, (who 
had been left by Admiral Duncan on 
the look out) he again returned to- 
ward the Texel: he was to leeward 
of ic, with this intention, when he 
was INTERCEPTED by the arrival of 
the Englith Admiral. Bi 

Seeing there was no poffibility of 
efcape, Admiral de Winter, made a 
fignai for forming the line, and Ad- 
miral Duncan gave too fignals, one 
for each fhip to get clofe to his op- 
ponent, and the other fignal to break 
the line. 

His orders were obeyed in the 
moft perfect manner, and the Dutch 
line was broken in two points; by 
himfelf near the center, and by Ad- 
miral Onflow in the rear, who there- 
by cut off and took five fhips and one 
frigate. As foon as Admiral Dun- 
can had paffed through, a fevere ac- 
tion took place with the van and part 
of the centre of the Dutch fleet, and 
their commander Admiral de Win- 
ter, difplayed great gallantry. 

Hie maintained a hard fought action 
for two hours and a half, and though 
he had loft all his mafts, and that his 
fhip was utterly unmanagable, he 


refufed to ftrike until the Venerable 
came up, when he yielded. 

At the conclufion of the aétion, 
the Britith fleet found the:alelves ip 
the pofleflion of nine fhips of the line 
and two frigates—a Dutch brig and 
{chooner were funk in the aétion. 

Of this fad defeat the Dutch Go. 
vernment have publithed a very mi- 
nute account, which confifts of the 
report of the committee of Marine 
and a letter from Rear Admiral Sto- 
ry. It ftates, that the Englith fleet 
confifted of 20 fail of the line, in. | 
cluding fix 84’s; that 17 of the 
Dutch fhips had reached their ports 
fince the a¢tion: That the defeat was 
fimply owing to the loofe manner of 
the Dutch fhips forming the line; 
and the ingenious manner in which 
Admiral Duncan made the attack, 
that R. Admiral Blois, had loft his 
arm, as did alfo, capt. Minx; that 
an English 84 had ftruck to a Dutch 
74; but rehoifted her colours on 
another fhip of the line coming up 
to her affiftance; but the Dutchman 
perfevering in his fire, the was funk, 

We are happy to learn from Eng: 
land the following account of the 
treatment of the unfortunate officers 
and feamen, who in thigengagement 
were made prifoners of: war.—Ad- 
miral de Winter is very politely 
treated ; both himfelf and the other 
captured officers receive from the 
Britifh Government the fame pay as 
Britifh Admirals, daring their refi- 
dence in England ; He is not to he 
exchanged: He will refide in the 
interior of the country. 

About 300l. is raifed, and a com- 
mittee regularly attend, night and 
morning, to alleviate the mapa, 
of his unfortunate men. So ample 
and liberal, however, has been the 
provifion made by Government for 
their relief, and fo humane ahd di- 
ligent the attention of the Surgeons 
and other Officers—their lodgiog 
too, in the barracks, is fo comme- 
dious, that but little is left for the 
Committee to fupply. 

Lo be continued in our next. 























